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Week Ending Friday, December 4, 1987 


Soviet Union-United States Relations 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
November 28, 1987 





My fellow Americans: 

In a moment Id like to talk with you 
about the coming summit meeting between 
myself and General Secretary Gorbachev. 
But first I wonder whether you’d join me in 
doing again now what so many of us did 
with our families just 2 days ago: pausing to 
consider all that we have to be grateful for. 

America today is at peace. Despite some 
ups and downs, our economy remains 
strong and growing. And if Thanksgiving is 
a time to think especially for the less fortu- 
nate among us, then surely we must give 
thanks during this economic expansion that 
the number of Americans living in poverty 
has fallen to the lowest level in 5 years. 

With economic growth, too, has come an 
increase in private charity. Private contri- 
butions to charity have set new records in 
each of the past 4 years. Who can doubt 
that we do indeed owe our Creator a pro- 
found debt of thanks? For after 200 years, 
ours is still a nation of freedom and, yes, of 
goodness. 

As you know in 10 days’ time, I will be 
meeting in Washington with General Secre- 
tary Gorbachev. If all goes well, he and I 
will sign an agreement that will for the first 
time in history eliminate an entire class of 
U.S. and Soviet nuclear missiles. But this 
agreement must be seen in the context of 
our wider relations with the Soviet Union. 

Our administration has insisted from the 
first upon dealing with the Soviets in each 
of four crucial areas. Human rights is one. 
Human rights, after all, is what our nation is 
all about. In this area, we’ve seen a certain 
amount of progress: Some political prisoners 
in the Soviet Union have been released; im- 
migration rates have seen a slight rise; and 
there’s been talk about granting the Soviet 
peoples some very limited new economic 
freedoms. Yet all of this remains much, 


much too little, and human rights will 
remain on my agenda when I meet Mr. 
Gorbachev. 

Expanding bilateral relations, especially 
people-to-people exchanges, is the second 
area we've stressed. Here, too, we’ve seen a 
certain amount of progress, notably in cul- 
tural exchanges following my first summit 
meeting with Mr. Gorbachev in Geneva. 
The Bolshoi Ballet has toured the United 
States, and many American artists have vis- 
ited the Soviet Union in turn. I think in 
particular of the historic return to Moscow 
last year of pianist Vladimir Horowitz—his 
first visit to Russia in more than 60 years. 

Regional conflicts represent the third 
major point in U.S.-Soviet relations, and the 
American position can be stated very 
simply: Wherever in the world the Soviets 
or their clients are seeking to advance their 
interests by foree—in Nicaragua, in Afghan- 
istan, in Angola, in Cambodia, or else- 
where—they must stop and let the people 
of these countries choose their own desti- 
nies. And I can assure you, this will be at 
the top of my agenda for Mr. Gorbachev. I 
will remind him that Soviet conduct in 
these areas remains a major impediment to 
improved U.S.-Soviet relations. 

This brings me to the fourth major topic 
on our agenda, namely, my search for a 
better way to deter aggression and ensure 
security than through the threat of offen- 
sive nuclear retaliation. One answer has 
been our Strategic Defense Initiative, or 
SDI—our work on a defensive system that 
will shield us and our allies while threaten- 
ing no one. A second answer has been arms 
reduction negotiations with the Soviets, ne- 
gotiations that have produced the INF 
agreement that Mr. Gorbachev and I 
expect to sign. This agreement, as I said, 
will eliminate an entire class of Soviet and 
American intermediate-range missiles. For 
every deployed warhead of our own that 
we remove, they will give up almost four. 

Since the Soviets have a record of violat- 
ing arms agreements, we’re insisting on the 
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most stringent verification regime in arms 
control history. And we will go on to press 
the Soviets for progress in the START talks, 
where we’ve proposed 50-percent reduc- 
tions in both sides’ strategic arsenals. But 
the Soviets are going to have to drop their 
tactic of hoiding strategic arms reduction 
hostage to their efforts to cripple our SDI 
program. 

Let me assure you, SDI is not a bargain- 
ing chip. It is the path to a safer future. 
Make no mistake, the Soviets are and will 
continue to be our adversaries, the adver- 
saries, indeed, of all who believe in human 
liberty. Yet as we work to advance the 
cause of liberty, we must deal with the So- 
viets soberly and from strength and in the 
name of peace. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:06 a.m. from 
Rancho del Cielo, his ranch near Santa Bar- 
bara, CA. 


Older Americans Act Amendments of 
1987 





Statement on Signing H.R. 1451 Into Law. 
November 30, 1987 





I am pleased to sign H.R. 1451, the Older 
Americans Act Amendments of 1987. The 
bill authorizes a number of worthwhile Fed- 
eral programs that help provide communi- 
ty-based services important to the Nation’s 
rapidly growing older population and pro- 
mote economic development in Native 
American communities. 

I believe, however, that certain provisions 
of H.R. 1451 must be carefully construed 
and administered to avcid raising substan- 
tial constitutional questions under the equal 
protection clause. 

The bill amends the Older Americans Act 
of 1965 to require providers to attempt to 
provide services to low-income minority in- 
dividuals in at least the same proportion as 
the population of low-income minority indi- 
viduals bears to the population of older in- 
dividuals of the area served by such provid- 
er. While I share the Congress’ concern that 
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older Americans programs reach all eligible 
populations, I expect that the attempt to 
provide services to low-income minority in- 
dividuals will be made in a manner that is 
not racially preferential. It is appropriate, 
for example, to conduct outreach efforts to 
identify and inform those who qualify for 
services, including members of the minority 
communities. 

The bill also amends the Native American 
Programs Act by requiring the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services to disclose to 
the Congress, on request, the recommenda- 
tions of review panels concerning applica- 
tions for financial assistance and the Secre- 
tary’s reasons for following or deviating 
from such recommendations. This provision 
is considerably less problematic than provi- 
sions, as were included in predecessor legis- 
lation, that require routine reporting of in- 
dividual decisions and the grounds therefor. 
Even so, it is important to note that I un- 
derstand this provision does not detract 
from the President’s constitutional authority 
not to disclose information to the Congress 
where necessary tc protect the integrity 
and confidentiality of the deliberative proc- 
ess within the executive branch. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 1451 is Public Law 
100-175, approved November 29. 

The statement was issued by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on November 30. 


Federal Deficit Reduction 





Remarks at a White House Briefing for 
Local Business Representatives. 
November 30, 1987 





Welcome to the White House—America’s 
first public housing. [Laughter] You’ve 
heard this morning from Howard and Jim 
Baker and Jim Miller about our budget 
compromise with the Congress. 

I called for the budget negotiation and 
received daily reports from our negotiating 
team and gave instructions on what I felt 
was acceptable and what was not. And I'll 
do everything I can to see that the agree- 
ment is adhered to and fully implemented. 
During the talks, our team was sent back to 
the bargaining table twice for better deals: 
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one time to get a billion dollars more from 
entitlement spending, another to get reve- 
nue increases down to the kind I called for 
in the budget that I had submitted last 
January. 

Our instructors, our negotiators, I should 
say, were instructed that only an enforcea- 
ble agreement was acceptable, and I’m sure 
that they’ve made that clear to you already. 
It’s tough to come up here last and hope 
that you aren’t repeating things that have 
already been said. [Laughter] I said I would 
not agree to something like we had a few 
years ago and that when the tax part was to 
come to my desk several weeks before the 
spending part, but the spending part was to 
have $3 in cuts—spending cuts—for every 
dollar of increased revenue. 

So, I approved the taxes, and then the 
cuts in spending somehow got lost out there 
on Pennsylvania Avenue and never arrived. 
This time I’m taking the advice of that 19th 
century political sage, Finley Peter Dunne. 
He said: Trust everybody, but cut the cards. 
[Laughter] This time the tax and spending 
bills are to arrive close enough together for 
me to sign—or veto—them together. 

As I’ve said many times, the result of 
these negotiations is not a perfect deal, far 
from it. But it’s an adequate deal, the best 
we could get, and it’s a good first step. It’s 
worth the support of everyone here and of 
those who’ve stood with me for so long in 
the Congress. And I say that for two very 
important, no, two absolutely crucial rea- 
sons: keeping our economy strong and 
keeping our national defenses strong. 

First, the economy. The best thing about 
this deal is what it didn’t do. It didn’t touch 
marginal income tax rates, the very heart 
and soul of incentive economics. The 
second round of tax rate cuts will go into 
effect on January lst, right on schedule. 
The top income tax rate will drop to 28 
percent, and that’s the lowest rate since 
1931. Indexing, despite some attempts to do 
away with it, will remain. Taxes will stay 
lower and flatter, paving the way for 
strong, robust growth through 1988 and 
beyond. 

And the fact is it’s as clear as day to 
anyone who examines the figures that cuts 
in tax rates are not part of the deficit prob- 
lem. They’re part of the solution. And 
maybe some others here along with me can 


go back in memory to 1932. I can; I was 
looking for my first job—the depths of the 
Great Depression. And the Congress at that 
time decided to increase the income tax 
rates. The bottom rate was 1.5 percent. 
They raised it to 9. The top rate was 25 
percent. They raised it to 63 percent. And 
total revenues declined by 21 percent. 

So, our tax rate cuts haven’t lowered rev- 
enues one bit. In fact, just as we predicted, 
cutting tax rates produced a healthy, ex- 
panding, vibrant economy that enlarged tax 
revenues. Since 1984, the first year that our 
tax cuts were really in effect, revenues have 
climbed roughly 18 percent, after inflation. 
And they’re continuing to grow. 

So, here’s the bottom line on taxes in the 
budget deal: no rate manipulation, no tam- 
pering with indexing, no new broad-based 
taxes such as a sales tax or a new excise tax, 
no revenues other than the kind that we 
called for in our budget—the one I submit- 
ted last January. And as I said, this agree- 
ment does not preclude me from vetoing a 
bad tax bill—and I will. Now, I’ve heard 
some talk about all of this being a surren- 
der. Well, I can’t help thinking that if every 
surrender were like this one the British 
would still be camped at Yorktown. 

Now for the second reason that makes 
this a good deal. We actually came out of 
this ahead on defense, with about $3.5 bil- 
lion more in defense outlays than last year. 
No, that $3.5 billion is a lot less than we 
need, but it’s better than the $16-billion cut 
in defense budget authority we would have 
had to suffer under sequestration. The dif- 
ference between these two appoaches 
means that we have to make far smaller 
cuts in our defense programs. It means a 
more stable operating budget with more 
flying days for our planes and more steam- 
ing days for our ships. We won’t have to 
stretch out maintenance schedules as much. 
And that means a military that is better 
trained and more ready to do its duty, 
whether our duty calls halfway around the 
world or for right next door, as it did in 
Grenada. 

The agreement also means that we can 
continue to modernize our military at a 
pace that makes sense. The difference here 
comes down to simple numbers. For exam- 
ple: more than 400 tactical missiles, 8 heli- 
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copters, 2 F-15 fighters, $200 million worth 
of ammunition, and $300 million worth of 
spare parts, 1 attack submarine, 36 M-1l 
tanks, 3 Trident II missiles, and 1 Peace- 
keeper missile. 

Well, with years of arms reduction negoti- 
ations about to bear fruit this is no time to 
be cutting the very systems that have given 
us bargaining leverage. If we’re to give up 
something we ought to get something from 
the Soviets in return. And with negotiated 
missile reductions coming, we'll need even 
more urgently a strong conventional force 
to deter the Soviet Union’s massive conven- 
tional strength. This agreement will pre- 
serve our national defense at this critical 
time. 

But let me be clear about something. No 
one part of this agreement was enough to 
get me or the congressional leaders to go 
along. The total package is what we bought, 
and we'll all be watching closely over the 
next few weeks to see that the agreement is 
fully implemented. To put it most simply: 
So far as we at this end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue are concerned, it’s all or nothing. A 
partially implemented deal is no deal. 
When Jim Wright, Bob Byrd, Bob Michel, 
and Bob Dole stood with me 10 days ago, 
we all pledged together to put the country 
on the right course toward a balanced 
budget. That pledge means no additional 
spending. It means no taxes that will harm 
the economy. It means we will not compro- 
mise our vital national security interests. 
That’s the pledge we took, and that is the 
pledge that I trust we will maintain. 

You know, there’s a story about Britain’s 
great Prime Minister, Benjamin Disraeli. 
Disraeli had a biting wit, which he often 
turned on his liberal rival, Gladstone. Liber- 
al, of course, in those days, meant someone 
who opposed tariffs and trade restrictions 
and favored tax cuts. So, as you can see, 
some things have changed. [Laughter] In 
any case, Disraeli was once asked the differ- 
ence between a misfortune and a calamity. 
And he replied, “Well, if Gladstone fell into 
the Thames River, that would be a misfor- 
tune; and if anybody pulled him out, that 
would be a calamity.” [Laughter] 

So, to those who say that falling into this 
agreement was a misfortune, I only say: 
Now that we’re in it, for anyone to pull us 
out would be a calamity. The entire world 
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has been looking for a sign that, despite 
political differences, America is getting its 
fiscal house in order—and has rightly taken 
the budget accord as that sign. From Brit- 
ain to Japan, governments have hailed the 
agreement and said that lower interest rates 
would follow. 

Last week the central banks of West Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
France did lower their rates. From the Ger- 
mans, in particular, this was a welcome step 
toward economic policies that, like our own, 
stimulate growth. 

In today’s world no nation is an island 
unto itself. Lower interest rates and more 
growth abroad help us here in America. 
Higher interest rates abroad helped drive 
our rates up; as they come down, ours can 
come down, too. And as other nations grow 
faster, our exports can expand even faster 
than they have and our trade imbalance 
can correct itself. Lower interest rates, 
more exports—put them together, they 
mean more investment, more new business- 
es, more growth, and more jobs for all 
Americans. That’s our stake in the way the 
other major industrial nations are respond- 
ing to our budget accord. 

Seven years ago, when I assumed this 
office, America was in the worst economic 
crisis since the Great Depression. Today 
we're in the longest peacetime economic 
expansion on record—59 months of uninter- 
rupted growth. Just last week we learned 
that in the third quarter, the gross national 
product patched out at a hot rod speed of 
4.1 percent a year. In recent months ex- 
ports and business investment have been 
the tigers in our tank. Real business invest- 
ment grew at an annual rate of 26 percent. 
Real exports rose at a 19-percent yearly 
pace. 

All these economic numbers add up to 
something very simple: America is strong, 
stronger than the critics think. But then, for 
more than 200 years, when you’ve added 
things up that’s the answer you’ve come up 
with. There is a power in America that has 
always seemed to surprise the critics and to 
carry our nation through, even when we in 
Washington stumbled. It’s a power that 
comes not from government, but from 
towns and farms, from neighborhoods, 
schools, and churches all over America. It’s 
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the might and wisdom of a free people in a 
free land. 

For several months, before the financial 
markets started falling and rising like leaves 
in the autumn wind, I was warning that 
after 4 years of economic growth, we in 
Washington faced a choice. In one direc- 
tion, continuing the economics of growth— 
low tax rates, less government spending, 
getting control of our deficit, open interna- 
tional trade. In the other direction, higher 
taxes, more spending, bigger deficits, pro- 
tectionism—and if all that happened, per- 
haps a depression. 

With this budget package, Congress and 
the administration have joined hands and 
begun to lead Washington cautiously, very 
cautiously, in the direction of continued 
trust—not in the Government’s checkbook, 
but in the strength of the American people. 
So, today it’s important for all of us, you and 
me, to join together. While it’s only a first 
step, it’s the right step at the right time 
because as guardians of that trust it’s imper- 
ative that we act and act now. So help us 
keep Washington on the right path so the 
economics of growth can be our legacy to 
our children and their children and genera- 
tions to come. 

Thank you all for being here. Thank you 
for what I know you're going to do, and 
God bless all of you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. In his 
opening remarks, he referred to Howard H. 
Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; 
Secretary of the Treasury James A. Baker 
III; and James C. Miller III, Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget. 


Heritage Foundation 





Remarks at a Luncheon for Trustees and 


Founders. November 30, 1987 





Thank you for those very kind words, and 
thank all of you very much. It’s always a 
great pleasure to speak to the Heritage 
Foundation and have a chance to see so 
many old friends and supporters and advis- 
ers. As many of you know, Ed Feulner 


joined the administration for a short while 
at the beginning of the year and his help 
and advice were invaluable, but he wanted 
to get back to Heritage. He knows where 
the real power center in Washington is. 
[Laughter] 

In the last 10 years, with Ed at the helm 
and with the constant support and vision of 
Joe Coors, Heritage has transformed itself 
from a struggling and valiant coterie of con- 
servatives to, well, a struggling and valiant 
coterie of conservatives—{laughter|— 
though today the influence and importance 
of Heritage is widely recognized in Wash- 
ington and, indeed, by policymakers around 
the world. 

Thinking back to those days when, as we 
used to say, all the conservatives in this 
town could fit into a single phone booth, I 
remembered the story Lincoln told when 
he found his entire Cabinet, with the excep- 
tion of one man, was against him. During a 
revival meeting in his hometown in Illinois, 
one of the audience who'd indulged too 
much in the refreshments beforehand 
passed out and stayed asleep. And when the 
preacher challenged the assembly: “All 
here who are on the Lord’s side, stand 
up!”—and the whole audience, of course, 
except for that drunk, stood up. And when 
the preacher then asked, “And who is on 
the side of the Devil?” He suddenly awoke, 
he rose and stood there all alone and said, 
“I don’t exactly understand the question, 
but I'll stand by you, parson, to the last.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, we’ve stood by each other. All of 
you today, who’ve been so generous, have 
stood by the cause and demonstrated the 
kind of dedication that has made conserv- 
atism the dominant intellectual and political 
force in American politics today. When we 
think of those people who have helped 
shape American politics, one special name 
comes to mind—a voice of patriotism, 
reason, and conservative values. That voice 
is now silenced, but the memory of our 
great and good friend, Clare Boothe Luce, 
will continue to speak loudly, not just to a 
new _nation of conservatives but to all 
Americans, to all people who cherish free- 
dom, who know it’s worth the struggle. 

Clare once remarked that no matter how 
great or exalted a man might be, history 
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will have time to give him no more than a 
single sentence. George Washington found- 
ed the country; Abraham Lincoln freed the 
slaves; Winston Churchill saved Europe. But 
I can’t help but think that Clare will prove 
the exception to her own rule. History will 
have to take time to chronicle all of her 
great achievements. Or if there is a single 
line, it will be: Clare Boothe Luce, she did 
everything superbly. 

Before I get to the main body of my 
speech, there are two subjects I’d like to 
discuss. Really, I want to ask for your sup- 
port. The first, our nomination of Anthony 
Kennedy to the Supreme Court. He’s tough 
on crime. He believes, as we do, that judges 
should interpret the law, not make it. He 
knows that there are victims of crime as 
well as criminals, and he doesn’t confuse 
the two. He’s served for 12 years as a judge 
on the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals 
where he’s won the respect of the entire 
legal community. He’s been on my short list 
from the very start because he’s second to 
none in his commitment to the philosophy 
of judicial restraint. But one of the best 
things about Anthony Kennedy is, he’s only 
51 years old. And you know those Califor- 
nians—{laughter|they’re all health nuts, 
and they have a way of sticking around for 
a long time. 

The second thing I need your support on 
is the budget deal that we hammered out 
with Congress. Now, I know some people 
are disappointed with that deal. I don’t 
expect people to be jumping up and down 
in ecstasy. But let me tell you about two 
important aspects of the deal that should be 
reassuring to conservatives, indeed, to ev- 
eryone: Marginal income taxes—the heart 
of incentive economics—have not been 
touched. The second round of rate cuts will 
go into effect just as scheduled on January 
lst. That’s vital for a strong growth year in 
1988. There are no new across-the-board 
taxes. There are user fees, loophole closings, 
increased compliance, and the like. In fact, 
I had $22 billion of them in my own budget 
this year, but we’ve kept our pledge to the 
American people to hold the line on taxes. 

And we actually came out ahead on de- 
fense. Now, some people said we would 
have been better off with sequestration. 
Well, sequestration would have cut as much 
as an additional $16 billion of defense 
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budget authority, reducing the defense pro- 
grams to a level 10 percent below fiscal 
year 1987 in real terms. That large a cut, 
coupled with its indiscriminate across-the- 
board application, would quickly return us 
to the hollow Army of the seventies. 

Flying hours would be reduced by 25 
percent, steaming days for the Navy by 20 
percent, with severe reductions in mainte- 
nance and spare parts. Critical weapons de- 
velopment, such as the Stealth program, 
could be delayed for years. With this deal, 
we ended up with $3.5 billion more in de- 
fense outlays than last year. We may have 
bid farewell to Cap Weinberger, but, as I 
said to him, we know that the magnificent 
job he did rebuilding our defenses is no- 
where near complete, and we’re not slack- 
ing one iota from that commitment. It’s not 
all that he or I wanted, but it’s far superior 
to the alternative. 

Well, as you all know, a week from today 
I'll be receiving a rather important visitor. 
There’s been, as you also know, a lot of 
intensive preparation for this summit. We 
seem to have ironed out the difficulties, and 
I’m confident that they will stay ironed. 

With all of the things going on, however, 
one might be forgiven if one felt a little like 
Harold MacMillan in his famous exchange 
with Nikita Khrushchev. It was MacMillan, 
of course, who was delivering an address at 
the United Nations, when Khrushchev 
pulled off his shoe and started banging it on 
the table. Unflappable as ever, MacMillan 
simply remarked, “I’d like that translated, if 
I may.” [Laughter] 

Well, today I want to give you a transla- 
tion. I want to talk to you about relations 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union—relations that focus upon four criti- 
cal areas. First—and in many ways pri- 
mary—human rights; second, negotiated 
settlements to regional conflicts; third, ex- 
panded exchanges between our peoples; 
and fourth, arms reduction. Now, let me 
begin with the last because in this area par- 
ticularly, our realism, patience, and commit- 
ment are close to producing historic results. 

I remember when I visited Bonn back in 
1982, when we were planning deployment 
of our Pershings and cruise missiles in 
Europe. Thousands of demonstrators 
chanted and marched, demonstrators out 
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there—that I couldn’t help thinking, what 
irony. For it was to secure the peace they 
sought and the freedom they were exercis- 
ing that we are deploying the missiles they 
were protesting. 

Despite intense political pressure, NATO 
held firm. The two-track policy of arms re- 
duction negotiations and deployment 
stayed—well, it stayed on track. And yes, it 
was when we showed our determination, 
our willingness, if need be, to meet force 
with force that the Soviets after first walk- 
ing out of the negotiations—said they 
wouldn’t come back—they eventually re- 
turned and began to talk seriously about the 
possibility of withdrawing their own INF 
missiles. 

Well, I’m pleased to say that the INF 
agreement is based upon the proposal that 
the United States, in consultation with our 
allies, first put forward in 1981—the zero 
option. The zero option calls very simply 
for the elimination of this entire class of 
U.S. and Soviet INF missiles. 

And according to this agreement the So- 
viets will be required to remove almost four 
times as many deployed nuclear warheads 
as will the United States. Moreover, the So- 
viets will be required to destroy not only 
their entire force of SS—20’s and SS—4’s but 
also their shorter range INF missiles, the 
SS-12’s and SS-23’s. 

This treaty, as any treaty I agree to, will 
provide for effective verification, including 
onsite inspection of facilities before and 
during reduction and short-notice inspec- 
tion afterward. In short, it will be the most 
stringent verification regime in the history 
of arms control negotiations. I would not 
ever settle for anything less. I urge you to 
join in the support of this historic treaty. 

We’re also pressing ahead on an agree- 
ment to reduce our two nations’ strategic 
arsenals by half. Our Geneva negotiators 
have made progress but, as I’ve said repeat- 
edly, I’ve waited 6 years to get an agree- 
ment that is both reliable and verifiable. 
We must never be afraid to walk away from 
a bad deal—on that point there is no nego- 
tiation. Meanwhile, the Soviets must stop 
holding strategic offensive missile reduc- 
tions hostage to measures that would crip- 
ple our research and development of SDI. 

It’s no longer a secret that the Soviet 
Union has spent roughly $200 billion devel- 


oping and deploying their own antiballistic 
missile system. Research and development 
in some parts of the Soviet strategic de- 
fenses—we call it the Red Shield—began 
more than 15 years ago. The Red Shield 
Program dwarfs SDI, yet some in Congress 
would cut funding for SDI and bind us to 
an overly restrictive interpretation of the 
ABM treaty that would effectively block its 
development, giving the Soviets a monopo- 
ly in antiballistic missile defenses. 

This effort makes even less sense when 
the Soviets aren’t abiding by the ABM 
treaty. Virtually all experts, even some of 
our biggest critics, agree that the Soviet 
construction of the large, phased-array 
radar at Krasnoyarsk is an out-and-out viola- 
tion of the ABM treaty. We will not sit idly 
by and fail to respond to these violations. As 
I promised Cap Weinberger 2 weeks ago in 
his farewell at the Pentagon: We are not 
unilaterally disarming in this area or any 
other area. 

A recent report released by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, called “The Soviet Space 
Challenge,” warns that the Soviet space 
program points in one direction: “The me- 
thodical pursuit of a war-fighting capability 
in space.” Well, this report raises an omi- 
nous specter. Together with the longstand- 
ing Red Shield Program and the construc- 
tion of the Krasnoyarsk radar as part of an 
updated early warning and tracking system, 
the Soviets may be working toward a 
“breakout” from the ABM treaty, to con- 
front us with a fait accompli that, without 
SDI, we would be totally and dangerously 
unprepared for. 

There’s been a tendency by some in Con- 
gress to discuss SDI as if its funding could 
be determined by purely domestic consid- 
erations, unconnected to what the Soviets 
are doing. Well, SDI is a vital insurance 
policy, a necessary part of any national se- 
curity strategy that includes deep reduc- 
tions in strategic weapons. It is a corner- 
stone of our security strategy for the 1990’s 
and beyond. We will research it. We will 
develop it. And when it is ready, we will 
deploy it. 

Now, let me just say a few more words 
about two of the other subjects I'll be dis- 
cussing with General Secretary Gorba- 
chev—first, human rights. There has been a 
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lot of speculation about glasnost recently. Is 
it merely an effort to make the economy 
more productive, or will this first breath of 
openness inspire peoples in the Soviet 
Union to demand real freedoms? Those of 
us who have lived through the last 70 years 
remember earlier moments of promise in 
Soviet history—temporary thaws soon 
frozen over by the cold winds of oppres- 
sion. Glasnost—a promise as yet unfulfilled. 
Still, it inspires brave souls throughout the 
Soviet Union to take a chance, to come out 
of hiding and declare proudly their commit- 
ment to human and national rights and to 
speak openly about their religious beliefs. 

Just last August, over 200 underground 
Ukrainian Catholic Church leaders and laity 
fearlessly and for the first time disclosed 
their names in an appeal to General Secre- 
tary Gorbachev to legalize their church. 
Joseph Terelya, the brave Ukrainian Catho- 
lic human rights activist, recently released 
from the Soviet Union after 21 years in 
Soviet labor camps, prisons, and psychiatric 
hospitals, delivered the appeal personally. 

Few moves on the part of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment could do more to convince the 
world of its sincerity for reform than the 
legalization of the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church. One of the truest measures of glas- 
nost will be the degree of religious freedom 
the Soviet rulers allow their people—free- 
dom of worship for all, including Protes- 
tants, Jews, Catholics, Orthodox, and follow- 
ers of Islam. 

Finally let me just touch on the subject of 
personal—or of regional, I should say, con- 
flicts. Today, even as their economy flags at 
home, the Soviets spend billions to maintain or 
impose Communist rule abroad, from East- 
ern Europe to Cuba, Cambodia, South 
Yemen, Angola, Ethiopia, Nicaragua, and Af- 
= It’s estimated that the Soviet war 

m Afghanistan costs them between $5 bil- 
lion and $6 billion a year. The Soviet bloc has 
supplied some $1 billion annually to the 
Communist Angolans and $2 billion to the 
Sandinistas in military hardware alone. 

Meanwhile Soviet and Soviet-backed 
forces in Afghanistan and Angola have been 
suffering devastating defeats at the hands of 
the freedom fighters in those nations. The 
courage of the Mujahidin had become leg- 
endary. In the past 15 months, they have 
inflicted a string of serious defeats on Soviet 
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elite combat units as well as the puppet 
Afghan army. With improved weapons, tac- 
tics and coordination, and strengthened po- 
litical unity, they have sent a message loud 
and clear to the Red Army: Ivan, go home! 

International support for the brave 
Afghan freedom fighters is more solid than 
ever. Three weeks ago the U.N. General 
Assembly, with a record vote, called over- 
whelmingly for the withdrawal of all for- 
eign forces from Afghanistan. The Soviets 
have talked of setting a timetable for with- 
drawal from Afghanistan, but that timetable 
is too long and too conditional. It’s time for 
them to pack up, pull out, and go home. It’s 
time they set a date certain for the com- 
plete withdrawal of all Soviet troops from 
Afghanistan. 

They should respect the voice of the 
Afghan people and negotiate with the re- 
sistance, without whose assent no political 
solution is possible. And they should face 
reality and allow a process of genuine self- 
determination to decide Afghanistan’s desti- 
ny, for the present regime in Kabul is dis- 
credited and doomed. Its days are clearly 
numbered. From comments we hear the 
Soviets making in many parts of the world, 
it’s beginning to look as if even they are 
writing off that regime. The Soviets pride 
themselves on recognizing objective reality. 
Well, it’s time for them to bite the bullet. 

The goal of the U.S. remains a genuinely 
independent, nonaligned, neutral Afghani- 
stan free from external interference. Once 
the Soviet Union shows convincingly that it 
is prepared to withdraw promptly and 
permit self-determination, the United States 
will be helpful diplomatically. In the mean- 
time, the struggle against tyranny will con- 
tinue. 

In Angola in the past few weeks, Jonas 
Savimbi’s freedom fighters inflicted another 
crushing defeat on the Soviet-backed MPLA 
forces. This fall’s Communist offensive—the 
biggest ever in Angola—ended in a rout for 
the Soviets and their proteges. The heroes 
of the Lomba River did it again, pushing 
back the massive Soviet assault, capturing 
hundreds of operational trucks and tanks, 
and shooting down a substantial number of 
helicopters and Cuban-piloted planes. The 
Soviets truly are beginning to feel the sting 
of free people fighting back. 
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On the other side of the continent, the 
Soviets must take their share of responsibil- 
ity for the situation developing in Ethiopia. 
Once again, famine threatens that poor 
land. No doubt weather plays a role; never- 
theless, a major share of the responsibility 
rests squarely on the shoulders of Ethiopian 
Marxist rulers. More than one relief agency 
has accused the Ethiopian Communist gov- 
ernment of manipulating the famine and 
relief efforts in the civil war against their 
own people. And the systematic suppression 
of all private initiative in Ethiopia will guar- 
antee chronic shortages for years to come, if 
not reversed. 

During the last famine, while the rest of 
the world sent food and medicine, the Sovi- 
ets sent their clients in Ethiopia weapons of 
war. And I think all of us are aware that 
many times the movement to get those 
weapons out where they wanted them re- 
placed the movement to get the food out to 
the starving people. The Soviet Union must 
do more, much more, to press for immedi- 
ate reforms in Ethiopia that will prevent 
the horror of famine from happening again. 
The first time it was a tragedy—the second 
will be a crime. 

When I meet with General Secretary 
Gorbachev, I’m going to ask him: Isn’t it 
time that the Soviet Union put an end to 
these destructive, wasteful conflicts around 
the world? Otherwise, there can never be a 
true glasnost, true openness, between his 
nation and ours. 

I'll also make it clear that one of the 
greatest stumbling blocks to increased coop- 
eration and exchange between our two na- 
tions is Soviet support for Communist tyran- 
ny in Nicaragua. With our support the Nica- 
raguan freedom fighters have made impres- 
sive gains in the field and brought the Com- 
munist Sandinistas to do something that 
they never would have done otherwise— 
negotiate. 

If I can turn to the domestic side of this 
question for a moment, I hope the Mem- 
bers of our own Congress will not forget 
this important fact: Without the freedom 
fighters, there would be no Arias peace 
plan, there would be no negotiations and no 
hope for democracy in Nicaragua. An en- 
trenched, hostile, Communist regime in 
Nicaragua would be an irreversible fact of 
life. The Sandinistas would have perma- 


nently consolidated and fortified a Commu- 
nist beachhead on the American mainland. 

Within the next month Congress will 
have to vote on further aid to the freedom 
fighters. -If Congress says no to this aid, the 
Sandinistas will know that all they have to 
do is play a waiting game. They will have 
no incentive to negotiate, no incentive to 
make real steps toward democracy. 

If we’re serious about this peace process, 
we must keep the freedom fighters alive 
and strong and viable until they can once 
again return home to take part in a free 
and democratic Nicaraguan society. They 
are brave men, and they have sacrificed 
much in the cause of freedom, and they 
deserve no less. 

There will be few more important votes 
in Congress than this one and, as I have so 
often said in the past, I'll be counting on 
your active support. With your help, I know 
we can win this one. The fact is, as you all 
very well know, we have no choice—we 
have to win this one. 

So, as Robert Frost might have said, we 
have promises to keep and miles to go 
before January 1999 [1989]. Looking ahead 
to our agenda always puts me in mind of 
one of my favorite Churchill anecdotes. It 
was toward the close of World War II, and 
Churchill was visited by a delegation of the 
Temperance League. And one of the ladies 
there firmly chastised him, saying, “Mr. 
Prime Minister, I’ve heard of all the brandy 
you have drunk since the war began and 
heard that if it were poured into this room 
it would come up all the way to your 
waist.” And Churchill looked dolefully 
down at the floor and then at his waist, 
then up to the ceiling, and said, “Ah, yes, 
Madam, so much accomplished, and so 
much more left to do.” [Laughter] 

Well, we’ve got so much more left to do 
in these next 14 months or so. If anything, 
we're stepping on the gas because of the 
limited time. We want to get as much 
pinned down of what has been accom- 
plished so far and the changes that have 
been made. And, you know, there’s one 
thing that might encourage you sometimes 
when the going gets a little tough. Do you 
realize how short a time it has been that 
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both parties are talking about eliminating 
the deficit? [Laughter] For 50 years they 
told us that we didn’t have to worry about 
the deficit—we owed it to ourselves. Now 
we're not arguing anymore about, no, you 
shouldn’t spend that money. We’re just ar- 
guing about how we’re going to cut. And 
we've had more practice at that then they 
have, so we'll try to get our way. 

Thank you all very much, and God bless 
you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:12 p.m. in 
the Ballroom at the Willard Hotel. 

Edwin J. Feulner, Jr., is president of the 
Heritage Foundation, and Joseph Coors is a 
member of the board of trustees. 


France-United States Social Security 
Agreement 





Message to the Congress. 
November 30, 1987 





To the Congress of the United States: 


Pursuant to Section 233(e\1) of the Social 
Security Act, as amended by the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1977 (P.L. 95-216, 
42 U.S.C. 433(eX1)), I transmit herewith the 
Agreement between the United States of 
America and the French Republic on Social 
Security that consists of two separate instru- 
ments: a principal agreement signed at 
Paris on March 2, 1987, and an administra- 
tive agreement signed at Washington on 
October 21, 1987. 

The U.S.-France Agreement is similar in 
objective to the social security agreements 
already in force with Belgium, Canada, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
United Kingdom. Such bilateral agreements 
provide for limited coordination between 
the United States and foreign social security 
systems to overcome the problems of gaps 
in protection and of dual coverage and tax- 
ation for workers who move from one coun- 
try to the other. 

I also transmit for the information of the 
Congress a comprehensive report prepared 
by the Department of Health and Human 
Services, which explains the provisions of 
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the Agreement and provides data on the 
number of persons affected by the Agree- 
ment and the effect on social security fi- 
nancing as required by the same provision 
of the Social Security Act. 

The Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services join 
with me in commending the U.S.-France 
Social Security Agreement and related doc- 
uments. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
November 30, 1987. 


Compact of Free Association With 
Palau 





Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Proposed Legislation for the 
Implementation of the Compact. 
November 30, 1987 





To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith for the consideration 
of the Congress a proposed Joint Resolution 
that, in accordance with Section 101(d\B) of 
Public Law 99-658, would enable the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of Palau to implement the “Com- 
pact of Free Association” on a date mutual- 
ly agreed to by our Governments. 

In accordance with Section 101(dXA) of 
Public Law 99-658, I hereby certify tc the 
Congress that the Compact of Free Associa- 
tion between the United States and Palau 
has been approved in accordance with Sec- 
tion 411 (a) and (b) thereof, and that there 
exists no legal impediment to the ability of 
the United States to carry out fully its re- 
sponsibilities and to exercise its rights under 
Title Three of the Compact. 

The foregoing certification is based upon 
notification by the Government of Palau 
that its internal constitutional approval 
process has been completed. Specifically, on 
August 29, 1987, President Lazarus E. Salii 
certified in writing to the Department of 
State that 73 percent of the people of Palau 
voting in a plebiscite observed by the 
United Nations on August 21, 1987, ap- 
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proved the Compact. The Palau National 
Congress gave its final approval to the 
Compact on August 27, 1987. Under their 
constitution, the people of Palau have freely 
chosen self-government and free association 
with the United States. 

The proposed Joint Resolution would also 
amend Section 104(e) of Public Law 99-658 
in two ways. First, additional language 
would be added to the first sentence of this 
subsection, stating that money payable by 
the United States to Palau shall be paid to 
Palau in accordance with procedures pro- 
vided by the Compact and its related agree- 
ments. For example, Palau may wish to 
issue a bond and grant its creditor a securi- 
ty interest in some of the anticipated Com- 
pact funds from the United States, a proce- 
dure possible under the Fiscal Procedures 
Agreement with Palau. The additional lan- 
guage would clarify that payment into such 
an encumbered bank account would be 
consistent with U.S. responsibilities to Palau. 
This would place Palau on an equal footing 
with the other freely associated states. 

Second, the proposed Joint Resolution 
would repeal the last sentence of Section 
104(e), which purports to strip United States 
courts of jurisdiction over commercial litiga- 
tion now pending in the Federal courts be- 
tween Palau and certain of its creditors. 
This attempt to grant Palau sovereign im- 
munity for a single case relating to a power 
plant project is inconsistent with United 
States law and policy as embodied in the 
Foreign Sovereign Immunities Act of 1976. 
Repeal of this provision would protect the 
reputation of the United States as an inter- 
national financial center and allow Palau 
and its creditors.to pursue the rights and 
remedies available to them through the ju- 
dicial process. Such repeal would also 
permit the routine application of the For- 
eign Sovereign Immunities Act. This would 
not in any way prejudge the matter, but 
merely enable the case to be heard in the 
courts of the United States. 

Approval of the enclosed Joint Resolution 
would enable the United States to bring the 
Compact into effect and end application of 
the 1947 Trusteeship Agreement with the 
United Nations Security Council, under 
which the United States has administered 
Palau. The end of the trusteeship would 
mean the beginning of a new era of politi- 


cal, economic, strategic, and cultural part- 
nership between the United States and 
Palau. 

Therefore, I urge the Congress to pass 
the attached proposed Joint Resolution au- 
thorizing entry into force of the “Compact 
of Free Association.” 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
November 30, 1987. 


National Home Health Care Week, 
1987 





Proclamation of November 30, 1987 





By the President of the United States of 
America 


A Proclamation 


The comfort of familiar surroundings and 
the loving care and attention of family 
members often give an important measure 
of relief to patients recovering from illness 
or injury, including those on early release 
from hospitals or nursing homes. Many 
Americans who understand this and who 
decide to care for their loved ones at home 
find welcome assistance in occasional serv- 
ices offered by home health care providers. 

A variety of groups make such care avail- 
able. Thousands of home health agencies— 
large and small, urban and rural, public and 
private, hospital-based and independent— 
provide nursing services; physical, speech, 
and occupational therapy; social services; 
and home health aide services. The dedica- 
tion of these organizations and their thou- 
sands of employees and volunteers has 
eased the path to recovery for countless 
Americans. 

The high-quality services of home health 
care providers give aged and disabled citi- 
zens an exceptional opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of this Medicare-covered benefit 
and recuperate in their own homes, where 
they can most effectively draw upon the 
constant support and concern of their fami- 
lies. That strengthens family life and indi- 
vidual independence alike, and is good 
reason for all of us to celebrate National 
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Home Health Care Week and to thank and 
salute the men and women who supply 
home health care. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
98, has designated the week beginning No- 
vember 29, 1987, as “National Home 
Health Care Week” and authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning No- 
vember 29, 1987, as National Home Health 
Care Week, and I call upon government 
Officials, interested organizations and asso- 
ciations, and all Americans to observe this 
week with appropriate programs, ceremo- 
nies, and activities to acquaint themselves 
with home health care and to support these 
vital services to elderly and disabled people. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 30th day of November, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: The proclamation will be assigned a 
number when it has been filed with the 
Office of the Federal Register. 

The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on December 1. 


Continuing Appropriations Resolution 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
Republican Leader. December 1, 1987 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Leader:) 


This is to register my concerns with the 
provisions of HJ. Res. 395, the Continuing 
Resolution, which I understand is scheduled 
to be considered in the House in the near 
future. While members of the House and 
Senate are working to develop legislation 
that would implement our bipartisan 
budget agreement, it would be counterpro- 
ductive for the Congress to act on a meas- 
ure that clearly violates both the spirit and 
the terms of that agreement. 
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Let me also point out there are many 
extraneous provisions included in the Reso- 
lution to which I must take exception. In 
addition I am informed that further objec- 
tionable measures may be incorporated into 
the Resolution by the Rules Committee. 

It is imperative in my view that essential 
nonlethal aid to the Nicaraguan democratic 
resistance be continued in the Resolution. 
To fail to provide such assistance at this 
critical time would undercut the peace 
process and undermine our commitment to 
democracy in Central America. 

I trust that we can continue our biparti- 
san effort and work toward implementation 
of the agreement reached last month. I 
urge you and your colleagues to develop a 
Continuing Resolution that is faithful to our 
agreement. 

We are working to carry out the Adminis- 
tration’s part of this agreement, and I trust 
the House will do the same. If H.J. Res. 395 
were sent to me in its current form for 
signature, I would have no hesitation in ve- 
toing the measure. 

Sincerely, 


/s/ Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Jim Wright, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and Robert H. 
Michel, Republican Leader. 

As printed above, the letter follows the 
White House press release. 


United States Ambassador to Rwanda 





Nomination of Leonard H.O. Spearman, Sr. 
December 1, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Leonard H.O. Spearman, 
Sr., of Texas, to be Ambassador to the Re- 
public of Rwanda. He would succeed John 
Edwin Upston. 

Since 1986 Dr. Spearman has been distin- 
guished professor of educational psychology 
at Texas Southern University in Houston, 
TX. Prior to this he served as president of 
Texas Southern University from 1980 to 
1986. Dr. Spearman has served in the fol- 
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lowing capacities at the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington, DC, 1970-1980: 
Associate Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Higher and Continuing Education, 1980; 
Associate Deputy Commissioner for Higher 
and Continuing Education, 1978-1980; 
Acting Deputy Commissioner for Higher 
and Continuing Education, 1976-1978; As- 
sociate Commissioner for Student Assist- 
ance, 1975-1978; Director, Division of Stu- 
dent Financial Assistance, 1972-1975; Di- 
rector, Division of Student Special Services, 
1970-1972. From 1960 to 1970, Dr. Spear- 
man was professor of psychology, Southern 
University in Baton Rouge, LA, and associ- 
ate professor of psychology at Florida A&M 
University, 1957-1960. 

Dr. Spearman graduated from Florida 
A&M University (B.S., 1947) and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan (M.A., 1950; Ph.D., 
1960). He was born July 8, 1929, in Talla- 
hassee, FL. He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Pearland, TX. 


Jacksonville, Florida 





Remarks to High School Seniors of the 
Duval County Public School System. 
December 1, 1987 





The President. Superintendent Sang, Sec- 
retary Bennett, and Members of the Con- 
gress who are here, and all of you, thank 
you very much. I’m going to keep my re- 
marks brief. I’m not going to take a chance 
on being voted in your yearbooks the Presi- 
dent most likely to talk until June. [Laugh- 
ter] 

You know, it’s good to get out of Wash- 
ington, where we spend a lot of time worry- 
ing about things that are only important 
there. Here you have perspective and real- 
ize what the important issues are—who’s 
got a Christmas dance date and who hasn’t. 

But now, before I get started, I have a 
special message from Nancy. Whenever I 
speak to students, she asks me to remind 
you: For your families, for your friends, and 
just for yourselves, just say no to drugs and 
alcohol. 


By the way, there’s an important event 
taking place elsewhere in town today: the 
White House Conference on a Drug Free 
America under the leadership of Lois Her- 
rington. And Nancy and I applaud her 
team’s efforts to rid America of drugs. 

Today is not just a high school convoca- 
tion: It’s a family day, as well. So, let me ask 
the parents who are here today—could you 
stand for a moment just so we could see 
you? [Applause] I'll applaud that, too. Moth- 
ers and fathers, your dedication to your 
children and the schools has made this com- 
munity what it is today. Your support is the 
foundation on which the success of Duval 
County’s schools has been built and on 
which your own children’s success will be 
built throughout life. Today all of us say to 
you, for all you’ve done and for all you are 
doing and for all you will do, from the 
bottom of our hearts, thank you. 

Secretary of Education Bill Bennett tells 
me that wherever you find parents and 
communities who care—principals who set 
goals and keep track of progress, teachers 
who pay attention to basics, and students 
who work hard—in those places you find 
America’s great school systems. He also tells 
me that Duval County has some of Ameri- 
ca’s great schools. 

Now, I’m going to talk to you for a few 
minutes about your great public schools, 
but I know you have great private and pa- 
rochial schools, as well. You know, it makes 
me think that quality and Duval County 
just seem to go together. 

But, yes, since Herb Sang took over as 
superintendent 11 years ago, you in the 
public schools—teachers, principals, par- 
ents, and students—have made your mark 
on American education. You’ve sprinted to 
the head of the class in improving test 
scores, cutting dropout rates, winning 
teaching awards, winning more National 
Merit Scholarships, and winning a better 
future for every student and for this entire 
community. And that’s why you are on all 
lists of the best school systems in America. 
And for anybody wondering who should be 
at the top of these lists, you’ve given your 
answer by winning four of your seven na- 
tional academic super bowls. Yes, there’s 
just one word for Duval County and its stu- 
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dents, teachers, and schools: The word is 
“winners.” 

I’ve heard that you have a slogan around 
here: “Winners are finishers.” It means stay 
in school, stick it out through tough times as 
well as good, finish and you'll be a winner, 
too. But I can’t help thinking: Doesn’t that 
have a lot to do with how your school 
system itself became a winner? Success 
wasn’t handed on a platter. It didn’t come 
because you had lots of money. In fact, your 
spending per pupil is regularly below the 
national average. But as Dr. Sang has 
taught, progress and money are not the 
same. And boy, that’s one lesson in Wash- 
ington that we should write a hundred 
times on the blackboard. 

No, you didn’t do it with lots of money; 
you did it with the courage to be different. 
When others had lost faith, you did it with 
your belief in hard work and real standards 
and with the American tradition of trusting 
in the future and your ability to build for it 
with your own hands and your own minds 
and your own determination. You didn’t 
look to Washington for an easy way out; you 
did it yourselves. 

It was the British philosopher Sir Francis 
Bacon who said that: “By far the greatest 
obstacle to true progress is found in this— 
that men despair and think things impossi- 
ble.” I’ve found that’s true in almost every 
area of life, whether it’s building better 
schools or better mousetraps or a better 
country. 

You know a favorite story of mine is 
about some advice that supposedly a wise 
man gave a President of the United States. 
The President was William McKinley, and 
the supposed wise man was the head of the 
United States Patent Office, the man in 
charge of keeping track of new inventions. 
In 1899 the head of the Patent Office told 
President McKinley to close down the 
Patent Office, because, as he put it, “every- 
ing that can be invented has been invent- 

Well, if America is to be prepared with 
jobs, skills, and technology for the next cen- 
tury, we must make way for people who see 
what can be done and what is possible, not 
what isn’t—make way for people like those 
who rebuilt this school system. In Washing- 
ton some things haven’t changed much 
since President McKinley’s time. Almost ev- 
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eryone can still tell you 20 reasons why you 
can’t do things—why you can’t cut tax rates, 
why you can’t lower Federal spending, why 
you can’t reduce the number of Soviet and 
American nuclear weapons, and why you 
can’t develop a strategic defense against 
ballistic missiles. 

But America wasn’t built by people who 
said, I can’t. Every pioneer who crossed our 
frontier said, I can. Every man or woman 
who ever started a new business, discovered 
a new invention, explored a new idea said, I 
can. You will graduate from high school be- 
cause you said, I can. The two most impor- 
tant words anyone can ever learn are those 
words: “I can.” 

You know, I’ve always thought that the 
best hope for America’s future was to get as 
many things as possible out of the gloomy, 
pessimistic halls of Washington and back to 
the optimistic air of the real America, 
where people don’t say, I can’t, they say, I 
can. 

More decisions outside of Washington, 
fewer inside, fewer Federal rules, more op- 
portunity—that’s the idea behind our sup- 
port for choice in education. Let parents 
choose the schools they believe will best 
prepare their children for the jobs and op- 
portunities of the future. It’s the idea 
behind our enterprise zone proposal. And 
when Congress failed to act, Florida and 25 
other States said, we can, and they went 
ahead with their own enterprise zone pro- 
grams. And now there are thousands of jobs 
and choices in areas where there were few 
before. 

And while we’re talking about the Ameri- 
can people making choices, not Washing- 
ton, don’t you think that each morning 
when you start your schoolday you should 
have the same voluntary choice every 
Member of Congress has everyday: to bow 
your head to God in prayer? [Applause] 

I’ve come here this morning with a 
simple message about your future, you who 
are students. And that is that America’s 
freedom is a precious opportunity, and the 
first step to using that opportunity is to say, 
I can. One of America’s greatest philoso- 
phers, Henry David Thoreau, reminded us 
that to Americans “this world is but canvas 
to our imaginations.” If you use your imagi- 
nation, set goals, make plans, work hard, 
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keep at it, and don’t worry too much about 
who gets the credit, there’s no limit to what 
you can achieve. 

The Federal Government does a lot to 
shape the future. And there are many times 
when it would be helpful if government 
just left things alone. Our goal should be to 
make government the servant of the people 
and not the other way around. That is one 
of the reasons that, over the last 7 years, 
our administration has pushed for more in- 
dividual freedom and less government in- 
terference. In dealing with the Federal 
budget deficit, our goal has been to provide 
those services that are necessary, to provide 
for our national defense, and to do so at the 
lowest cost to the average American taxpay- 
er; because what we spend today will be a 
burden to you tomorrow. 

I feel it’s time for us to step forward and 
provide a clear direction for continued eco- 
nomic growth and opportunity. Eleven days 
ago I joined with the bipartisan leaders in 
Congress in forging a budget compromise 
that will put the Nation on a road toward a 
balanced budget and keep us on that track. 
I said it was time to roll up our sleeves and 
get the job done. Well, today I hope you 
will join with me in this crusade to balance 
the Federal budget. Let’s commit ourselves 
to do all that we can now and to do even 
more in the years ahead to continue our 
economic expansion. It’s a time to put aside 
partisan and personal preferences and join 
together. It’s a time to say, I can and I will. 

That’s how America itself has moved the 
entire world toward true peace and greater 
freedom in the last 7 years, and that’s how 
we restored America’s strength. And I hope 
you won’t mind me adding with some pride 
that it’s how our men and women in uni- 
form rescued freedom in the small Caribbe- 
an country of Grenada. 

In just a few days, I’ll meet with General 
Secretary Gorbachev of the Soviet Union. 
We will sign the first arms reduction agree- 
ment in the history of relations between 
our two countries. It’s a good example of 
what I’m talking about. 

For many years critics around the world 
have insisted that it would be impossible to 
get an agreement along the lines we’ve 
now worked out. Six years ago, when I pro- 
posed the elimination of an entire category 
of U.S. and Soviet intermediate-range mis- 


siles, they sneered and said I couldn’t be 
serious. It was a sure sign, they said, that I 
was against arms reductions altogether, and 
they added that I ought to offer something 
the Soviets would agree to, even if I didn’t 
believe it was in America’s best interests. 
And yet we—and I mean here you and all 
Americans who supported rebuilding our 
national defense and our determination that 
it was better to have no arms agreement 
than a bad arms agreement—all of us stuck 
together. We set goals. We made plans. We 
worked hard. 

Many of those same critics also said that it 
was provocative to tell the truth about re- 
pression in the Soviet Union, about Soviet 
overseas adventures, about Soviet violations 
of past agreements. We said that the United 
States of America must never be afraid to 
tell the truth about anyone. 

Well, now, as a result of lots of hard work 
and patience, we’re about to sign an agree- 
ment that will do just what I proposed 6 
years ago and that the critics said was im- 
possible. For the first time in history, we 
will wipe an entire category of American 
and Soviet nuclear weapons from the face 
of the Earth. 

After the summit, we'll keep our negotia- 
tors working on an agreement that could 
lead to cutting the U.S. and Soviet long- 
range nuclear arsenals in half and reducing 
the disparities in conventional forces, that 
is, the armies that face each other in 
Europe. Those disparities favor the Soviets. 
With the Intermediate-range Nuclear 
Forces agreement, we take a first step 
across the open frontier toward a safer 
world for you and your children. And my 
plan—our plan—should be to keep right on 
marching. 

But in the excitement of the summit, the 
treaty signing, and all the rest, we must not 
forget that peace means more than arms 
reduction. More than a decade ago, there 
was a warming in U.S.-Soviet affairs that we 
called détente. But while talking friendship, 
the Soviets worked even faster on the larg- 
est military buildup in world history. They 
stepped up their aggression around the 
world. They became more repressive at 
home. We do not want mere words; this 
time we’re after true peace. 
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One Eastern European dissident thinker 
has written that “respect for human rights 
is the fundamental condition and the sole 
guarantee of true peace.” Well, I believe 
he’s right. True peace and freedom are in- 
divisible. That’s why it’s important to all of 
us that the Soviets have released over 200 
political prisoners over the past year and 
that they appear to have eased censorship 
somewhat in the arts and media. 

It’s also why we’re concerned that many 
more political prisoners remain in jail, inter- 
nal exile, and psychiatric hospitals. As many 
as 10,000 Jews await permission to emi 
grate. Persecution of religious believers con- 
tinues. Some, including Ludmilla Andru- 
shenko and Father Alsonsas Svarinskas, wait 
in prison. Their only crime: They wanted to 
practice their religion and worship God as 
they pleased. Well, Mr. Gorbachev and I 
are going to have a few words about that. 

We're also going to have words about 
Soviet expansionism around the world, for 
example, in Afghanistan. Since the Red 
Army invaded 8 years ago, the Afghan 
people have suffered a million casualties, 
and at least 4 million others have been 
driven to exile, as freedom fighters have 
taken up arms against the invader. 

Who are these freedom fighters? Well, 
many of them would be your classmates if 
they lived here in Jacksonville. That’s how 
young they are. They’ve taken up arms 
against one of the largest and best equipped 
armies in the world, because they’ve seen 
what Communist oppression means. To 
some it means being prevented from living 
by the rules of their religions. To others it 
means parents murdered and crops, and 
even entire villages, destroyed in random 
and repeated Soviet raids. Or it means a 
little brother or sister whose hand was 
blown off by Soviet mines disguised as toys. 
Oppression means many things. There are 
many reasons to fight for freedom. 

The simple people of Afghanistan pose no 
threat to Soviet territory. They don’t now. 
They never have. The Soviet Union has no 
legitimate purpose in this war. And I will 
tell Mr. Gorbachev it is time for the Soviets 
to set a date certain for withdrawal, to talk 
with the freedom fighters, and to allow the 
people of Afghanistan to determine their 
own destiny. I will also say it’s time for 
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them to leave Cambodia, Ethiopia, Angola, 
and Nicaragua. 

Even as the five Central American coun- 
tries search for peace, the Soviet bloc con- 
tinues to pour billions of dollars in guns, 
planes, bullets, tanks, and other assistance 
into Nicaragua. Why? To quote one of our 
leading national strategists, Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski: “Potentially at stake in Central 
America is America’s capacity to defend 
Western interests throughout the world.” 
And he adds: “If the Soviet-Cuban presence 
in Nicaragua destabilizes the entire region, 
the United States will inevitably pull back” 
from Europe and the Pacific to defend our 
own border. 

Well, I want my meeting with Mr. Gorba- 
chev to help build a true peace that will last 
for your lifetime and that of your children 
and of their children. And that’s why we 
will review our areas of agreement, but also 
emphasize our points of disagreement. 
Some say it will be impossible for the Sovi- 
ets to listen. But we’ve come a long way 
already by being strong, steady, and deter- 
mined. We Americans set our goals. We 
were realistic about how to go after them. 
We kept on working, in good times and 
bad. We believed in America’s strength and 
in America’s ability to use its strength to 
make the world better. 

For the last 7 years, through us, through 
all of us here today and millions of others, 
America has said, I can. And around the 
world, because of that, peace is more secure 
and freedom more widely shared. At home, 
because of that, we’re in the longest peace- 
time economic expansion on record, and 
unlimited opportunities are waiting for you 
after graduation. Think of what those two 
words, “I can,” have meant to the story of 
our Nation and the world in our time. 

Before I leave, I thought I’d tell you a 
story that I’ve told to other students. It’s 
about a college professor, quite an eminent 
scholar, who was flying on a trip over to the 
Soviet Union. He was a great student of 
Russian, and he could speak Russian fluent- 
ly. But here, taking a taxicab to the airport, 
he had a young cabdriver, and he got him 
in conversation and, in the course of things, 
learned that the young man was still getting 
an education and driving a cab on the side 
to help finance that education. And he said 
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to him, “Well, what are you planning on 
doing and being when you finish your edu- 
cation?” And the young cabdriver said, 
“Well, I don’t know. I haven’t decided yet.” 

Well, the professor made his trip to 
Moscow, got in a cab there and started into 
the city and by coincidence had a young 
fellow—looked about the same age as the 
cabdriver in America. And being able to 
speak Russian, he got in a conversation with 
him and found out this young man was still 
getting his educatiof, in addition to driving 
the cab. And so, he finally asked him that 
same question: What did he plan to do 
when his education was finished? And the 
young man said, “I don’t know. They 
haven’t told me yet.” That answer’s a pretty 
good one at summing up the great differ- 
ence between us. 

So, when you leave here today, please 
remember the blessings of American free- 
dom. Think of how God graced you when 
he set you down in this land of liberty and 
of peace and of opportunity, this land of 
neighbor helping neighbor and family help- 
ing family. I have often thought—maybe 
you could call it mysticism if you will—but 
I’ve thought that God placed these Ameri- 
can continents here between the two great 
oceans for the most adventurous, the brav- 
est, and the most resourceful people on 
Earth to find, people from every corner of 
the Earth who had a little extra love for 
freedom and the ambition that brought 
them here and settled them here in this 
land of ours, bringing you here by deciding 
how you want to use America’s opportuni- 
ties and then by saying, I can. 

I just have one other thing that I'd like to 
leave with you. I’m sure in this year of the 
200th anniversary of our Constitution you 
probably have been taught a little extra 
about the Constitution, but if not, I would 
like to tell you something that—I have read 
a lot of constitutions. Every country has a 
constitution, it seems. And then I was 
struck one day by—well, they talked about 
freedom of this and that, and freedom to do 
such and such, and well then why was our 
Constitution so different? And finally the 
answer came to me. All those other consti- 
tutions said, We the government allow you 
the people to have the following freedoms 
and do the following things. Our Constitu- 
tion says, We the people allow the govern- 


ment to do certain things, and it can do no 
other things that aren’t covered in this cov- 
enant, this document. 

I told that story at a state dinner in the 
White House to the wife of the Crowned 
Prince of Japan. And she added another 
line to my story, because when I finished 
saying what I’ve just said to you, she very 
quietly said to me, “Our constitution, too, 
says, We the people.” And I couldn’t hide 
my surprise. That’s right. After the war, 
when we stopped being enemies, they had 
a new constitution, and so there is now an- 
other country in the world that says what 
ours does—that the people are in charge. 

Well, that’s enough from me. I know 
right now that Superintendent Sang has 
something to contribute here, and he will 
tell you what the next step is. 

Superintendent Sang. Mr. President, your 
aides have indicated that you might give us 
a few more minutes, and our students love 
to ask questions. In fact, they really work 
our teachers over. And we selected six of 
our outstanding academic achievers, and 
with your permission, they would like to 
each ask you a question. And I see one 
already over here to my right. 

The President. All right. 

Q. Mr. President, I am Victoria Gossmire, 
from Andrew Jackson High School. 

The President. You have some friends 
here. 


Nuclear Arms Reductions 


Q. And my question is: How will I, as a 
youth, be affected by the summit meetings? 

The President. How will you, as a student, 
be affected by the summit meeting? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

The President. Well, if the summit meet- 
ing carries out as we optimistically think 
today that it will—that for one thing, we 
will have started down the road to the 
elimination of nuclear weapons. We will 
have done away with those weapons of ours 
that are based on the NATO line. They 
were put there in response—we did not put 
them there first—in response to the Soviets 
aiming what are called SS-20 missiles at all 
the targets of Europe. And we tried to per- 
suade them not to do that—this was before 
I was in office—and they didn’t stop. And 
then Europe asked us to give them some- 
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thing to counter this threat. And by that 
time, I got here and felt a need to be in 
charge of placing our weapons there. 

And they objected very strenuously on 
the other side. In 1981 I proposed the 
answer was the elimination—zero on both 
sides—of those particular weapons. And 4 
years later they came back, and we started 
negotiating about that. So, I think we're 
going to sign that agreement this time, 
complete with verification. 

But for all of you, this threat that’s alive 
in the world today of missiles that can— 
well, I’ve said that a nuclear war can never 
be won and must never be fought. By 
never being won, I mean that, by the time 
two great nations exchange the thousands 
of nuclear missiles—firing at each other— 
where would those people who weren’t 
blown up—who still remained left—where 
would they live? The very soil would be 
poisoned—radioactivity. There would be no 
place for anyone to live. 

So, I think that we can’t do it all at once. 
But if we’ve started down that path, and as 
you come up and take over from the rest of 
us—maybe there’ll still be some of the job 
done—we can once and for all rid the 
world of nuclear weapons. And that, I 
think, will make for a far better life for all 
of you. 

Q. Thank you. 

Q. Mr. President, my name’s Jason 
Doman, from Fletcher Senior High School. 
And I would like to know, in terms of con- 
ventional warfare, how will this proposed 
treaty affect the balance of power between 
the United States and the Soviet Union? 

The President. Well, now, that’s some- 
thing that we have looked at down the way 
in the future, and it is no question the 
Soviet Union has outbuilt NATO—not just 
the United States—by 2% times as many 
tanks, 3 times as many artillery pieces, and 
so forth. But there is a weapon still on the 
battlelines. There are nuclear weapons that 
are called tactical weapons. These are, 
among other things, shells fired from artil- 
lery, from cannons. But when the shell ex- 
plodes, it isn’t gunpowder; it’s an atomic 
explosion, a nuclear explosion. 

And so, both sides have those. Now, I 
think that we’ve got a lot of people on both 
sides standing in the wings, waiting now for 
us to approach that problem of that kind of 
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weapon. And we have determined that 
when you start to talk about eliminating 
those then you must, at the same time, dis- 
cuss the balancing of the conventional 
weapons. Because if we all eliminated right 
now our nuclear battlefield weapons that 
can balance things up—but if we all did 
away with those weapons, both sides, we 
would have given the Soviet Union then a 
hard and fast advantage because of their 
conventional superiority. 

So, when we come to discussing those 
short-range battlefield weapons, we must 
also discuss and get from them a concession 
of conventional weapons being equal. It 
means a reduction from both sides. 

Yes, back there. 


Strategic Defense Initiative 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Tracie 
Pough, and I bring you greetings from Jean 
Ribault Senior High School. I would like to 
know if you would reiterate the importance 
to our future of developing and having a 
Star Wars space-base missile defense 
system? 

The President. Now, | didn’t hear just the 
beginning, because there were some people 
still cheering you. 

Q. I would like to know if you would 
reiterate the importance to our future of 
developing and having a Star Wars space- 
base missile system. 

The President. Oh, I'd be delighted. 
[Laughter] There is so much misinformation 
out about that. This started several years 
ago. I asked our people in the Defense De- 
partment if it wasn’t possible to see in this 
modern day of technology if there wasn’t a 
weapon that could be designed that could 
intercept nuclear missiles as they came out 
of their silos. For example, from the Soviet 
Union, if they fired their missiles at us, 
those missiles get here in 30 minutes or less. 
You’ve got a half an hour for doing any- 
thing. And they agreed that possibly there 
was, and so a study went into effect. And 
what we are working on now is a system—I 
just visited one of the plants where some of 
this is going forward out in Colorado last 
week, and I was amazed and gratified to 
see the miracles that are being performed. 

What we have in mind—Strategic De- 
fense Initiative, it’s called, that’s the SDI— 
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what we have in mind is a defensive system 
that can begin by hitting those weapons as 
they come out of the silos. And those that 
manage to get through, those warheads— 
there is a second stage then that goes up 
and catches them before they come back 
into the atmosphere and, finally, a third 
stage to catch any that might come 
through. 

The main thing about it is it-could really 
make nuclear weapons obsolete, because 
what country would, if we have such a 
system—even if they thought that some 
might get through, they wouldn’t be certain 
enough to start a nuclear attack, because 
they would know our ability to attack them 
back. So, what I have in mind is that—I 
won’t be around by the time we've got it 
completed, but what we should do is, when 
that is completed and we begin to deploy 
that, we should say to the rest of the world, 
including the Soviets, if everybody, includ- 
ing us, will get rid of our nuclear weapons, 
we'll give this to everybody, because we all 
know how to make them. So someday we 
can’t be sure that there might not come a 
madman someplace like a Hitler, who 
knowing how to make them and knowing 
that no one else in the world had them, he 
might decide that he was going to do it. 
I’ve likened it to our people as when we got 
together after World War I and everybody 
decided that we would no longer use poison 
gas, but everybody kept their gas masks. 
Well, I think of this as a gigantic gas mask, 
and maybe this will be the thing that could 
bring about the end of nuclear missiles. 


General Secretary Gorbachev 


Q. Yes, I’m Shane Green, from Sandal- 
wood Junior-Senior High School. Mr. Presi- 
dent, do you feel that Mikhail Gorbachev’s 
rising popularity across the world as a 
young, dynamic reformer will pose an 
added pressure to your position at the 
summit, and do you think that the Ameri- 
can public, as a result, might perceive com- 
munism as less of a threat in the future 
than it should? 

The President. 1 have more faith in the 
American people than that. We’re a pretty 
independent people. You find that out in 
any number of things that go on any day on 
the city streets. And I think that the Ameri- 
can people are aware of the shortcomings 


of communism—the boy that can’t tell you 
what he’s going to do with his life until they 
tell him what he’s going to do. Do you 
know that in graduation from high schiools 
in that country they come in the rooms 
where they’ve got the graduates and they 
pick them out and tell them who is going to 
go to college and who is going to go to 
work in the factory—and they assign them 
to these places. 

So, I don’t fear America doing that, and I 
don’t mind that Gorbachev has been, let us 
say, quite different than past Soviet leaders. 
I’ve met with a number of them, and he is 
different. 

Now, at the same time, I’m not going to 
tell you that he doesn’t believe in their 
system. He was born and raised in that 
system, and he believes in much of their 
propaganda. But he is the first one—no 
other Russian leader has ever agreed to 
eliminate weapons they already have. He is 
the first one to do that. 

Now, there is one other thing I’m watch- 
ing. He is also the first Russian leader who 
has never reiterated before the great na- 
tional Communist congress that the Soviets 
are pledged to a world expansion—a one- 
world Communist State. That has been the 
stated goal of previous leaders. He has said 
no such thing. 

And I know when we first met, my first 
words to him—just the two of us in the 
room and an interpreter—and I said we’re 
very unique in this moment. Here we are 
in a room, the two of us, and literally in our 
hands could be the peace of the world or 
war for the world. No other two nations 
could bring that about but us. And he 
agreed that, yes, that we should start work- 
ing for peace. 

And, no, I don’t resent his popularity or 
anything else. Good Lord, I costarred with 
Errol Flynn once. [Laughter] 


Arms Reduction Verification 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Michael 
Davis, from Robert E. Lee Senior High 
School. And my question is: If an agreement 
was reached on conventional or nuclear 
weapons, what actions would be taken to 
ensure that both sides upheld the agree- 
ment? 
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The President. 1 have to tell you, I have a 
little hearing problem. Try again. 

Q. My question was: If an agreement on 
nuclear or ccnventional weapons was 
reached, what actions would be taken to 
ensure that both sides upheld the agree- 
ment? 

The President. You have touched on what 
has been the touchiest point all the way: 
verification. And this is what’s been going 
on now in these meetings between Foreign 
Minister Shevardnadze and our Secretary of 
State George Shultz—is to try and iron out 
this thing of, yes, how do we establish that 
there is no cheating and that we’re really 
destroying the weapons that we're sup- 
posed to destroy? And we apparently have 
worked out an agreement that is the strong- 
est verification agreement that has ever 
been worked out in any kind of arms nego- 
tiations. It will have us with the ability to 
not only supervise areas where such things 
would be made but also to make spot 
checks—just decide we want to go and take 
a look. And they can do the same, of course, 
with us. And I think that that is—well, that 
was the absolute essential thing. 

As a matter of fact, I’m no linguist, but I 
did learn a very brief Soviet proverb, which 
I made it a point to recite to Ge:eral Secre- 
tary Gorbachev when we first started nego- 
tiations. It goes: Dovorey no provorey—trust 
but verify. 

Soviet Reforms 

Q. Mr. President, I’m Stephanie Barnett, 
from Paxon Senior High School. And the 
question is: If you could ever give advice to 
Mr. Gorbachev, what would it be? 

The President. If 1 could ever give advice 
to Mr. Gorbachev? To really stick with his 
program of glasnost and with this worry 
that they have about people wanting to 
emigrate from their country, to make their 
country like ours to the place that people 
don’t want to leave. And I would begin 
with the most important part of that. I 
think when the day comes that the people 
of the Soviet Union can worship God as 
they please and in the way they want to 
that must be the first step toward that free- 
dom. Today the Jewish emigration from 
there—those people are Russians. They love 
their country, their motherland. And I’m 
quite sure that if they were allowed to prac- 
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tice their religion, to have their synagogues, 
to allow rabbis to be taught in their country 
that not very many of them would want to 
emigrate. 

And I happen to be a friend of a man— 
you all know the name—Billy Graham. Billy 
Graham, as you know, has been invited and 
has held great meetings there in the Soviet 
Union. And he has told me that he believes 
that underlying everything else among the 
Soviet people is the hunger for religion. 
And he says you become aware of it, even 
though they don’t dare admit it. And he 
said sometime, if on television you see the 
little old ladies going to church, as they 
do—the orthodox church is allowed to go 
on—and they’re watched; the KGB watches 
to see who goes to church. And he said, 
look closely sometime at the faces under 
those babushkas of those little shuffling fig- 
ures, and you'll find some very youthful 
faces—that the youth of the Soviet Union is 
hungry for God. 

I have a little Bible in a plastic cover 
about that high and no thicker than my 
finger. And inside are some verses that are 
in there. When they can get their hands on 
a Bible—it is so difficult there, and they’re 
not supposed to have them—they cut them 
up and make them into these little books so 
that everybody has just a few verses of their 
own of the Bible. And one of those was sent 
to me to show me what they do. 

So, efforts like that—they’re going for- 
ward. And, yes, I may find myself bending 
his ear on that very subject and telling him 
maybe his problems would be a lot less. 

Q. Thank you. 

The President. Thank you all. Thank you, 
and God bless you all. 

Superintendent Sang. Mr. President, in 
appreciation of your being here, our stu- 
dents have a couple of presentations they’d 
like to make to you at this time. 

Bonnie Dennard. Mr. President, we are 
sincerely grateful for you to coming to Jack- 
sonville and addressing students and par- 
ents this afternoon. We’d like to present to 
you this plaque as a reminder of your stay 
here and a reminder of our appreciation 
and best wishes. And I’d like to read the 
inscription, “A salute to President Ronald 
Reagan for outstanding support of public 
education and the Jacksonville, Florida, 
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public schools. Presented December Ist, 
1987, by Herb A. Sang, superintendent of 
schools, and Wendell C. Parker, chairman, 
Duval County School Board, and students, 
faculty, and parents.” 

Thank you, sir. 

The President. Thank you. 

Ernst Bell. From the time of the Liberty 
Bell in Philadelphia, the bell has served as a 
symbol of freedom and hope for the future. 
The bell has also been a symbol of educa- 
tion, since it was traditionally used to call 
the class to order, symbolizing the impor- 
tance of education and representing our 
best wishes for your success and your up- 
coming summit. The students of Jackson- 
ville present you with this bell with the 
precious inscription: “Let freedom ring.” 

The President. Thank you very much. 


Class dismissed. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:54 p.m. at 
the Jacksonville Veteran’s Memorial Colise- 
um. In his opening remarks, he referred to 
Herb Sang, superintendent of Duval 
County public schools, and Secretary of 
Education William J. Bennett. 

Earlier, the President attended a Florida 
State Republican Committee fundraiser. At 
the conclusion of his remarks to the high 
school seniors, he returned to Washington, 
DC. 


Department of the Navy 





Nomination of Thomas F. Faught, Jr., To Be 
Assistant Secretary (Research, Engineering 
and Systems). December 2, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Thomas F. Faught, Jr., to 
be an Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Re- 
search, Engineering and Systems). He 
would succeed Melvyn R. Paisley. 

Since 1983, Mr. Faught has been chief 
executive officer of the Dravo Corp. in 
Pittsburgh, PA. He joined Dravo in 1974 
and has served in the following capacities: 
president and chief operating officer, since 
1982; executive vice president, operations, 
1981; executive vice president, finance and 
corporate development, 1978; and was 
elected to the board of directors, 1977. 
Prior to this Mr. Faught was director and 


executive vice president for F.&M. Schaefer 
Corp. in New York, NY, 1971-1974. Mr. 
Faught was appointed by the President to 
the Advisory Committee of the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States in 1985 
and was named chairman of the Advisory 
Committee in 1986. He was also appointed 
to the President’s Task Force on Interna- 
tional Private Enterprise in 1983. 

Mr. Faught graduated from Oregon State 
University (B.S., 1951) and Harvard Busi- 
ness School (M.B.A., 1953). He served in the 
Marine Corps, 1946-1948 and 1953-1962. 
Mr. Faught was born October 1, 1928, in 
Salem, OR. He is married, has six children, 
and resides in Murrysville, PA. 


White House Office 





Appointment of David Martin McIntosh as 
Special Assistant to the President for 
Domestic Affairs. December 2, 1987 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of David Martin McIntosh to be 
Special Assistant to the President for Do- 
mestic Affairs. 

Since July 1987 Mr. McIntosh has been 
working in the Office of Domestic Affairs. 
Previously he served as Special Assistant to 
the Attorney General from 1986 to 1987 
and was an associate attorney with the firm 
of Sidley & Austin in Los Angeles from 
1983 to 1986. 

Mr. McIntosh received his J.D. from the 
University of Chicago Law School in 1983 
and his B.A. from Yale College in 1980. He 
was born June 8, 1958, in Oakland, CA, and 
resides in Alexandria, VA. 


Administrative Conference of the 
United States 





Designation of James C. Miller III as Vice 
Chairman of the Conference’s Council. 
December 2, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate James C. Miller III to be 
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Vice Chairman of the Council of the Ad- 
ministrative Conference of the United 
States. He would succeed Mark S. Fowler. 


Since 1985 Mr. Miller has been the Direc- 
tor for the Office of Management and 
Budget, the White House, Washington, DC. 
Prior to this Mr. Miller was the Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission in Washing- 
ton, DC, 1981-1985. From 1977 to 1981, 
Mr. Miller was a resident scholar at the 
American Enterprise Institute and Codirec- 
tor of AEI’s Center for the Study of Gov- 
ernment Regulation. 


Mr. Miller graduated from the University 
of Georgia (B.B.A., 1964) and the University 
of Virginia (Ph.D., 1969). He was born June 
25, 1942, in Atlanta, GA. Mr. Miller is mar- 
ried, has three children, and resides in 
Washington, DC. 


Arctic Research Commission 





Designation of Juan G. Roederer as 
Chairperson. December 2, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate Juan G. Roederer to be 


the Chairperson of the Arctic Research 
Commission. He would succeed James Her- 
bert Zumberge. 

Mr. Roederer has served as a member of 
this Commission since 1985. Since 1977, Mr. 
Roederer has been a professor of physics 
and director of the Geophysical Institute at 
the University of Alaska in Fairbanks, AK. 
From 1979 to 1982, he also served as the 
dean of environmental sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Alaska. Prior to this he was a 
professor and senior research physicist at 
the University of Denver, 1967-1977. 

Mr. Roederer graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Buenos Aires (1951) as a doctor of 
physical-mathematical sciences. He was 
born on September 2, 1929, in Trieste, Italy 
and currently resides in Fairbanks, AK. 


National Commission on Agricultural 
Finance 





Appointment of Roland R. Vautour as a 
Member. December 2, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Roland R. Vautour to be a 
member of the National Commission on Ag- 
ricultural Finance. This is a new position. 

Mr. Vautour currently serves as Under 
Secretary for Small Community and Rural 
Development for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington, DC. 
Since 1981 he has been the State Director 
of the Farmer’s Home Administration for 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and the Virgin 
Islands. Prior to this he was the founder and 
owner of Sterling Realty in Vermont. 

Mr. Vautour graduated from the Universi- 
ty of New Hampshire (B.S., 1952). He was 
born on January 20, 1929, in Berlin, NH. 
He is married, has four children, and cur- 
rently resides in Jeffersonville, VT. 


National Council on the Humanities 





Nomination of Alvin H. Bernstein To Be a 
Member. December 2, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Alvin H. Bernstein to be a 
member of the National Council on the Hu- 
manities for a term expiring January 26, 
1992. He would succeed Charles Ray Rit- 
cheson. 

Since 1984 Mr. Bernstein has been chair- 
man, department of strategy at the Naval 
War College in Newport, RI, and a profes- 
sor of strategy since 1982. Prior to this, he 
was chairman, department of Near Eastern 
studies at Cornell University, 1979-1983, 
and an associate professor of history and 
archeology, 1977-1983. Mr. Bernstein was 
visiting associate professor of history and 
classics at Yale University, 1974-1975. 

Mr. Bernstein graduated from Cornell 
University (B.A., 1961; Ph.D., 1968) and 
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Oxford University (B.A., 1964; M.A., 1969). 
He was born August 4, 1939, in Manhattan, 
NY. Mr. Bernstein is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Newport, RI. 


Advisory Committee to the Pension 
Benefit Guaranty Corporation 





Appointment of Perry Joseph as a Member. 
December 2, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Perry Joseph to be a 
member of the Advisory Committee to the 
Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation for a 
term expiring February 19, 1990. This is a 
reappointment. 

Since 1948 Mr. Joseph has been business 
manager for Carpet, Linoleum, Hardwood, 
& Resilient Tile Layers’ Local Union, No. 
1310 in St. Louis, MO. Mr. Joseph has been 
with this union since 1941 and was elected 
financial secretary in 1947 and business 
manager in 1948. 

Mr. Joseph attended specialty classes in 
labor law at Saint Louis University night 
school. He has served in the U.S. Navy, 
1942-1945. Mr. Joseph was born April 28, 
1922, in St. Louis, MO. He is married, has 
two children, and resides in St. Louis. 


Soviet Noncompliance With Arms 
Control Agreements 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate, and the President’s 
Report. December 2, 1987 





Dear Mr. Speaker (Dear Mr. President): 


In response to congressional requests as 
set forth in Public Law 99-145, I am for- 
warding herewith classified and unclassified 
versions of the Administration’s report to 
the Congress on Soviet noncompliance with 
arms control agreements. (Detailed classi- 
fied briefings will be available to the Con- 
gress in the near future.) 

The information contained in this report, 
in addition to that provided in our previous 
reports, is essential to understanding the 
problems we face in seeking to achieve 


sound, equitable and verifiable agreements 
for arms reductions that will strengthen our 
security and that of our allies. 

The Soviet Union to date has not correct- 
ed its noncompliance activities. Indeed, 
since the last report, there has been an ad- 
ditional case of Soviet violation of the ABM 
Treaty in the deployment of an ABM radar 
at Gomel, and other violations are continu- 
ing. 

No violations of a treaty can be consid- 
ered to be a minor matter, nor can there be 
confidence in agreements if a country can 
pick and choose which provisions of an 
agreement it will comply with. The Gomel 
violation can be quickly corrected by the 
Soviet Union if it so chooses. We are urging 
them to take the actions needed to do so, 
and to resolve other longstanding violations, 
especially that of their radar located at 
Krasnoyarsk. Correcting their violations will 
be a true test of Soviet willingness to enter 
a more constructive relationship and broad- 
en the basis for cooperation between our 
two countries on security matters. 

I am confident the Congress fully shares 
my concern about Soviet noncompliance. 
Congressional support and consensus on this 
issue is an essential element of our efforts to 
secure corrective actions, and pursue the 
kind of arms reductions agreements that 
will best serve the interests of the United 
States and the world. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


SovieT NONCOMPLIANCE WITH ARMS 
CONTROL AGREEMENTS 


At the request of Congress, I am submit- 
ting this report on Soviet Noncompliance 
with Arms Control Agreements. This 
Report represents another in a series of re- 
ports to Congress by this Administration re- 
garding this serious issue. The series in- 
cludes Reports dated January 1984, Febru- 
ary and December 1985, March 1987, and 
the 1984 Report on Soviet Noncompliance 
prepared for me by the independent Gen- 
eral Advisory Committee on Arms Control. 
Each of these reports has enumerated and 
documented, in detail, issues of Soviet non- 
compliance and our attempts to resolve the 
issues. Likewise, this Report addresses ques- 
tions of Soviet noncompliance with existing 
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arms control agreements, including the 
Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty, the Biological 
and Toxin Weapons Convention, the 
Geneva Protocol on Chemical Weapons, 
and the Limited Test Ban Treaty. Now that 
we have put the SALT I Interim Agree- 
ment and the SALT II Treaty behind us, 
Soviet activities with respect to those agree- 
ments are not treated in this Report. I will 
report on the Threshold Test Ban Treaty at 
a later date. The provisions of the Helsinki 
Final Act that relate to military security 
and confidence-building have been super- 
seded by the Stockholm Document, a devel- 
opment that is treated later in this introduc- 
tion. When taken as a whole, this series of 
reports provides a clear picture of continu- 
ing Soviet violations and forms the basis for 
our concern that future agreements must 
be effectively verifiable and complied with. 

In the December 23, 1985, Report, I 
stated: 


The Administrations’s most recent 
studies support its conclusion that 
there is a pattern of Soviet noncompli- 
ance. As documented in this and previ- 
ous reports, the Soviet Union has vio- 
lated its legal obligation under, or po- 
litical commitment to, the SALT I 
ABM Treaty and Interim Agreement, 
the SALT II Agreement, the Limited 
Test Ban Treaty of 1963, the Biological 
and Toxin Weapons Convention, the 
Geneva Protocol on Chemical Weap- 
ons, and the Helsinki Final Act. In ad- 
dition, the USSR has likely violated 
provisions of the Threshold Test Ban 
Treaty. 


I further stated: 


At the same time as the Administration 
has reported its concerns and findings 
to the Congress, the United States has 
had extensive exchanges with the 
Soviet Union on Soviet noncompliance 
in the Standing Consultative Commis- 
sion (SCC), where SALT-related issues 
(including ABM issues) are discussed, 
and through other appropriate diplo- 
matic channels. 


The compliance concerns enumerated in 
this Report are not unfamiliar to the Soviet 
Union. I expressed my personal interest in 
these issues directly to General Secretary 
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Gorbachev during my meetings with him, 
both in 1985 in Geneva and then again in 
Reykjavik in October 1986. In addition, the 
Standing Consultative Commission discusses 
compliance concerns in detail during its bi- 
annual sessions. The classified Report in- 
cludes detailed summaries of this SCC dia- 
logue. Most recently, Secretary of State 
Shultz raised U.S. concerns about Soviet 
noncompliance during his October 1987 
visit to Moscow. 

Additional time has passed and, despite 
these continuing intensive efforts and the 
critical stage we have entered in the negoti- 
ation of arms reductions of historic propor- 
tion, the Soviet Union has failed to correct 
its noncompliant activities; neither have 
they provided explanations sufficient to al- 
leviate our concerns on other compliance 
issues. Indeed, recent Soviet activities at an 
electronics facility at Gomel have raised an 
additional compliance issue with regard to 
the ABM Treaty. 

Compliance with treaty obligations is a 
cornerstone of international law; States are 
to observe and comply with obligations they 
have freely undertaken. In fact, in Decem- 
ber 1985, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations recognized the importance 
of treaty compliance for future arms con- 
trol, when, by a vote of 131-0 (with 16 
abstentions), it passed a resolution that: 

¢ Urges all parties to arms limitation and 

disarmament agreements to comply 
with their provisions; 

Calls upon those parties to consider the 
implications of noncompliance for 
international security and stability and 
for the prospects for further progress 
in the field of disarmament; and 
Appeals to all UN members to support 
efforts to resolve noncompliance ques- 
tions “with a view toward encouraging 
strict observance of the provisions sub- 
scribed to and maintaining or restoring 
the integrity of arms limitation or dis- 
armament agreements.” 

Congress has made clear its concern 
about Soviet noncompliance with arms con- 
trol agreements. In February 1987, the 
Senate passed a resolution, by a vote of 93- 
2, which: 


. . . Declares that an important obsta- 
cle to the achievement of acceptable 
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arms control agreements with the 
Soviet Union has been its violation of 
existing agreements, and calls upon it 
to take steps to rectify its violation of 
such agreements and, in particular, to 
dismantle the newly-constructed radar 
site at Krasnoyarsk, Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, since it is a clear vio- 
lation of the terms of the Anti-Ballistic 
Treaty... 


The Senate repeated its call for disman- 
tlement of the Krasnoyarsk radar in a reso- 
lution dated September 16, 1987. For its 
part, the House of Representatives, on May 
6, 1987, voted 416-0 in support of a resolu- 
tion recognizing that by constructing the 
Krasnoyarsk radar, the Soviet Union was in 
violation of its legal obligations under the 
ABM Treaty. 

Compliance with arms control commit- 
ments remains an essential element of my 
arms control policy. As I have stated before: 


In order for arms control to have 
meaning and credibly contribute to na- 
tional security, it is essential that all 
parties to agreements fully comply 
with them. Strict compliance with all 
provisions of arms control agreements 
is fundamental, and this Administration 
will not accept anything less. 


I have also said that: 


Soviet noncompliance is a_ serious 
matter. It calls into question important 
security benefits from arms control, 
and could create new security risks. It 
undermines the confidence essential to 
an effective arms control process in the 
future . . . The United States Govern- 
ment has vigorously pressed, and will 
continue to press these compliance 
issues with the Soviet Union through 
diplomatic channels. 


Despite these continuous efforts, I regret 
to report that during the period since my 
last Report, the Soviet Union has failed to 
correct its noncompliance activity or to pro- 
vide explanations sufficient to alleviate our 
concerns. Soviet explanations and actions 
are fully described in the Report. The 
Report presents and distinguishes between 
both violations and possibly noncompliant 
actions which are historical in nature and 


instances of ongoing and new noncompliant 
behavior. 


The ABM Treaty 


We continue to have deep concerns 
about Soviet noncompliance with the ABM 
Treaty. One of our principal concerns is 
with the Krasnoyarsk radar which is a clear 
violation of the Treaty. The radar demon- 
strates that the Soviets were designing and 
programming a prospective violation of the 
ABM Treaty even while they were negotiat- 
ing a new agreement on strategic offensive 
weapons with the United States. 

The only permitted functions for a large, 
phased-array radar (LPAR) with a location 
and orientation such as that of the Kras- 
noyarsk radar would be space-tracking and 
national technical means (NTM) of verifica- 
tion. Based on conclusive evidence, howev- 
er, we judge that this radar is primarily 
designed for ballistic missile detection and 
tracking, not for space-tracking and NTM as 
the Soviets claim. Moreover, the coverage 
of the Krasnoyarsk radar closes a major gap 
in the coverage of the Soviet ballistic mis- 
sile detection, warning, and tracking screen. 
Its location allows it to provide warning of a 
ballistic missile attack, to acquire attack 
characterization data that will enable the 
Soviet strategic forces to respond in a 
timely manner, and that could aid in plan- 
ning the battle for Soviet defensive forces. 

All LPARs, such as the Krasnoyarsk radar, 
have the inherent capability to track large 
numbers of objects accurately. Thus, they 
not only could perform as ballistic missile 
detection, warning, and tracking radars, but 
also have an inherent technical potential, 
depending on location and orientation, of 
contributing to ABM battle management. 

LPARs have always been considered to 
be the long lead-time element of a possible 
territorial defense. Taken together, the 
Krasnoyarsk radar and other Soviet ABM- 
related activities give us concern that the 
Soviet Union may be preparing an ABM 
defense of its national territory. Some of the 
activities, such as the construction of new 
LPARs on the periphery of the Soviet 
Union and the upgrade of the Moscow ABM 
system, appear to be consistent with the 
ABM Treaty. The redundancy in coverage 
provided by these new radars and the dis- 
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position of these radars closely resembles 
the design of the U.S. Safeguard ABM pro- 
gram. The construction of the radar near 
Krasnoyarsk and the deployment of a Flat 
Twin and a Pawn Shop outside a permitted 
ABM system deployment area or designated 
ABM test range are violations of the ABM 
Treaty. Other Soviet ABM-related activities 
involve potential or probable Soviet viola- 
tions or other ambiguous activity. These 
other issues, discussed fully in the body of 
the report, are: 


e The testing and development of com- 
ponents required for an ABM system 
that could be deployed to a site in 
months rather than years, and the 
movement of parts of Flat Twin and 
Pawn Shop to a new location; 

The concurrent operation of air de- 
fense components and ABM compo- 
nents; 

The development of modern air de- 
fense systems that may have some 
ABM capabilities; 

The demonstration of an ability to 
reload ABM launchers in a period of 
time short enough to cause us concern 
as to Soviet capabilities and intent; and 
The locating of parts of a Flat Twin 
and Pawn Shop at a location that is 
neither a permitted ABM deployment 
area nor an agreed test range. 


Soviet activities during the past year have 
contributed to our concerns. Construction is 
continuing on three additional LPARs simi- 
lar to the Krasnoyarsk radar. These new 
radars are located near the periphery of the 
western USSR and oriented consistent with 
the ABM Treaty’s provisions on _ ballistic 
missile 2arly warning radars (if they are for 
early warning). The primary mission of 
these radars is ballistic missile detection and 
tracking. 

The Soviets have sought recently to 
convey the impression that they are ad- 
dressing our concerns in a responsible fash- 
ion, but have not taken any actions which 
in fact redress our concerns regarding their 
possible preparation of a territorial defense. 
For example, on September 5, 1987, a U.S. 
Congressional Delegation was permitted to 
visit the Krasnoyarsk radar. Although the 
Soviet invitation represented a departure 
from the long Soviet history of secrecy in 
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such matters, the observations of the Con- 
gressional Delegation regarding the stage of 
construction, the quality of construction, 
and other features of the radar in no way 
change the assessment that the radar is de- 
signed for ballistic missile detection and 
tracking. The radar is unquestionably an 
LPAR, whose location and orientation are 
inconsistent with the ABM Treaty. 

In recent years, we have gathered an in- 
creased amount of evidence on activities 
that could be associated with Soviet concur- 
rent operations. This may or may not indi- 
cate an increase in Soviet concurrent oper- 
ations. Also of significant concern is the ini- 
tial deployment in the western USSR to 
Soviet ground forces of the SA-12 defensive 
system, a variant of which has been tested 
against tactical ballistic missiles and may 
have some ABM capability. 

Our continuing reexamination of Soviet 
ABM-related activities demonstrates that 
the Soviets have not corrected their out- 
standing violation, the Krasnoyarsk radar. 
With regard to Krasnoyarsk, on October 23, 
General Secretary Gorbachev told Secretary 
of State Shultz that the Soviets were impos- 
ing a one-year construction moratorium on 
Krasnoyarsk. Although activities at Kras- 
noyarsk continue to be noted, the remain- 
ing work needed on the radar is interior 
work, so that it would be difficult to ascer- 
tain whether the Soviets have indeed 
ceased construction at the site. 

The absence of Soviet dismantlement of 
the Krasnoyarsk radar, the new violation in 
the deployment of the Flat Twin and Pawn 
Shop observed at Gomel, and the totality of 
Soviet AMB-related activities in 1987 and 
previous years, suggest that the USSR may 
be preparing an ABM defense of its nation- 
al territory. 

The Soviet Union clearly continues to in- 
crease its capability to deploy an ABM de- 
fense. The Soviet programs involved a 
much greater investment of plant space, 
capital and manpower than comparable 
U.S. programs. As I said in the December 
1985, Report, a unilateral Soviet ABM de- 
fense: 


would have profound implications for 
the vital East-West balance. A unilater- 
al Soviet territorial ABM capability ac- 
quired in violation of the ABM Treaty 
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could erode our deterrent and leave 
doubts about its credibility. 


Chemical, Biological and Toxin Weapons 


The integrity of the arms control process 
is also hurt by Soviet violations of the 1925 
Geneva Protocol on Chemical Weapons and 
the 1972 Biological and Toxin Weapons 
Convention. Information obtained in 1987 
does nothing to allay our concern about 
Soviet noncompliance with these important 
agreements. Progress toward an agreement 
banning chemical weapons is affected by 
Soviet noncompliance with the Biological 
and Toxin Weapons Convention. Because of 
the record of Soviet noncompliance with 
past agreements, we believe verification 
provisions are a matter of unprecedented 
importance in our efforts to rid the world of 
these heinous weapons—weapons of mass 
destruction under international law. 

The U.S. has determined that the Soviet 
Union has maintained an active offensive 
biological warfare program and capability. 
Until recently, the Soviet Union has never 
acknowledged that it conducted even per- 
mitted BW-related activities other than to 
say that it had been in compliance with its 
obligations under the BWC. 

As a result of the 1986 BWC Review Con- 
ference, States party to the Convention 
agreed to exchange information on facilities 
built for high-risk (high-containment) bio- 
logical experiments and facilities engaged in 
other activities relating to the convention. 
The Soviet submission is an unprecedented 
public declaration of permitted Soviet BW- 
related facilities and is a welcome step. 

An example of the discrepancy between 
Soviet public and private arms control di- 
plomacy is the recent Soviet treatment of 
our concerns regarding an outbreak of an- 
thrax in Sverdlovsk in 1979. The U.S. has 
evidence that the outbreak occurred as a 
result of an accidental release of large quan- 
tities of anthrax spores from a prohibited 
BW facility, contributing to our concerns 
about the Soviet BW program. We have 
raised the issue repeatedly with the Soviets 
as early as March 1980, and have been told 
that the outbreak stemmed from the con- 
sumption of contaminated meat. 

Since the 1986 BWC Review Conference, 
the Soviets have provided additional details 
regarding the incident in various informal 


public fora. However, the Soviet account is 
inconsistent with information available to 
us, and in many aspects is not consistent 
with a contaminated meat explanation. 

Again, while we welcome the provision of 
new information and the opportunity to dis- 
cuss these issues, our concerns regarding 
the Soviet biological warfare program and 
capability are unassuaged. The Soviets have 
maintained a prohibited offensive biological 
warfare capability. It may include advanced 
biological agents about which we have little 
knowledge and against which we have no 
defense. The Soviets continue to expand 
their chemical and toxin warfare capabili- 
ties, contrary to their public claims. Neither 
NATO retaliatory nor defensive programs 
can begin to match the Soviet effort. And, 
even though there have been no confirmed 
reports of attacks with lethal chemical, bio- 
logical or toxin agents since 1984, previous 
activities have provided the Soviets with 
valuable testing, development, and oper- 
ational experience. 


Nuclear Testing 


The record of Soviet noncompliance with 
the treaties on nuclear testing is of legal 
and military concern. Since the Limited 
Test Ban Treaty (LTBT) came into force 
over 20 years ago, the Soviet Union has 
conducted its nuclear weapons test program 
in a manner incompatible with the aims of 
the Treaty. That conduct regularly resulted 
in the release of nuclear debris into the 
atmosphere beyond the borders of the 
USSR. When the Soviets ended their unilat- 
eral nuclear testing moratorium on Febru- 
ary 26, 1987, they resumed their pattern of 
noncompliance with treaties on nuclear 
testing by conducting the test in a way 
which resulted in the release of radioactive 
matter into the atmosphere beyond the bor- 
ders of the USSR. Even though the material 
from these Soviet tests does not pose calcu- 
lable health, safety or environmental risks, 
and these infractions have no apparent mili- 
tary significance, our repeated attempts to 
discuss these occurrences with Soviet au- 
thorities have been rebuffed. The United 
States presented demarches to the Soviets 
on two separate occasions of unambiguous 
venting in 1987 and received completely 
unacceptable explanations. Soviet refusal to 
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discuss this matter calls into question their 
sincerity on the whole range of arms con- 
trol agreements. 

During their 1985-86 moratorium, the 
Soviets undoubtedly maintained their test 
sites because they quickly resumed testing 
and have since conducted a series of tests. 
One of these tests raised sufficient concern 
about Soviet compliance with the 150 kt 
limit of the Threshold Test Ban Treaty 
(TTBT) that the U.S. raised the issue with 
the Soviets. 

In the March 1987 Report we reaffirmed 
the December 1985 U.S. Government judg- 
ment that, “Soviet nuclear testing activities 
for a number of tests constitute a likely vio- 
lation of legal obligations under the Thresh- 
old Test Ban Treaty.” We also reported that 
the finding ‘vould stand until a number of 
studies, which had been initiated in an at- 
tempt to provide a somewhat improved 
basis for assessing Soviet compliance, could 
be completed. While significant progress 
has been made on those technically difficult 
issues, we do not expect to provide an 
update until next spring. 

The United States and the Soviet Union 
have met several times at the experts level 
to discuss the broad range of issues relating 
to nuclear testing. In a joint statement 
issued at the time of the September 1987 
meeting between Secretary of State Shultz 
and Soviet Foreign Minister Shevardnadze, 
the two sides indicated their intention to 
design and conduct joint verification experi- 
ments at each other’s test sites. On Novem- 
ber 9, 1987, the United States and Soviet 
Union began full-scale, stage-by-stage nego- 
tiations in which the first step is to agree on 
effective verification measures which will 
make it possible to ratify the U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
TTBT and Peaceful Nuclear Explosions 
Treaty (PNET). As a result of this first 
round of discussions, arrangements are 
being made for preliminary visits to each 
side’s test sites. 

The Helsinki Final Act 

The Accord reached at the 1986 Stock- 
holm Conference on Confidence- and Secu- 
rity-Building Measures containing new 
standards for notification, observation, and 
verification of military activities, including 
on-site inspection, went into effect January 
1, 1987. To date, Soviet military activity 
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forecasts, subsequent notifications, and the 
acceptance of requests for two inspections 
have been consistent with their obligations 
under the new agreement. The Soviets 
have provided the minimum information 
required and have, therefore, remained 
within the scope of their obligations. In 
view of this and without any new evidence, 
this compliance issue will not be treated in 
this report. However, we have exercised 
our prerogative for on-site inspection and 
will be carefully monitoring Soviet compli- 
ance with these new standards. While this 
Accord appears to be a step in the right 
direction, we must continue to seek further 
confidence and security building measures. 


Compliance and Arms Control 


A consistent and fundamental priority of 
my Administration has been achieving deep 
and equitable reductions in the nuclear of- 
fensive arsenals of the U.S. and U.SS.R. 
That goal is closer to reality than it has ever 
been in the history of mankind, but it will 
be achieved only if effective verification 
and total compliance are integral elements 
of the process both with respect to existing 
arms control agreements and possible new 
ones. 

We must insist on effective verification of 
the provisions of these new agreements, re- 
spond appropriately to any Soviet noncom- 
pliance, and continue to make our strategic 
decisions based on the nature and magni- 
tude of the Soviet threat. A double standard 
of compliance with arms control obligations 
is unacceptable. 

I look forward to continued close consulta- 
tions with the Congress as we seek to make 
progress in resolving compliance issues and 
in negotiating sound arms control agree- 
ments. 

The findings on Soviet noncompliance 
with arms control agreements follow. 


THE FINDINGS 


ANTI-BALLISTIC MISSILE (ABM) TREATY 


Treaty Status: The 1972 ABM Treaty and 
its Protocol ban deployment of ABM sys- 
tems except that each Party is permitted to 
deploy one ABM system around its national 
capital area or, alternatively, at a single 
ICBM deployment area. The ABM Treaty is 
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in force and is of indefinite duration. Soviet 
actions not in accord with the ABM Treaty 
are, therefore, violations of a legal obliga- 
tion. 


1. The Krasnoyarsk Radar 


Obligation: To preclude the development 
of a territorial defense or providing the 
base for a territorial ABM defense, the ABM 
Treaty provides that radars for early warn- 
ing of ballistic missile attack may be de- 
ployed only at locations along the periphery 
of the national territory of each Party and 
that they be oriented outward. The Treaty 
permits deployment (without regard to lo- 
cation or orientation) of large phased-array 
radars for purposes of tracking objects in 
outer space or for use as national technical 
means of verification of compliance with 
arms control agreements. 

Issue: The March 1987 Report examined 
the issue of whether the Krasnoyarsk radar 
meets the provisions of the ABM Treaty 
governing phased-array radars. We have re- 
examined this issue. 

Finding: The U.S. Government reaffirms 
the conclusion in the March 1987 Report 
that the new large phased-array radar 
under construction at Krasnoyarsk consti- 
tutes a violation of legal obligations under 
the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty of 1972 in 
that in its associated siting, orientation, and 
capability, it is prohibited by this Treaty. 
Construction continued in 1987. The ab- 
sence of credible alternative explanations 
have reinforced our assessment of its pur- 
pose. Despite U.S. requests, no corrective 
action has been taken. This and other ABM- 
related activities suggest that the USSR may 
be preparing an ABM defense of its nation- 
al territory. 


2. Mobility of ABM System Components 


Obligation: Paragraph 1 of Article V of 
the ABM Treaty prohibits the development, 
testing, or deployment of mobile land-based 
ABM systems or components. 

Issue: The March 1987 Report examined 
whether the Soviet Union has developed a 
mobile land-based ABM system, or compo- 
nents for such a system, in violation of its 
legal obligation under the ABM Treaty. We 
have reexamined this issue and considered 
the impact of the Soviet actions at Gomel. 


Finding: The U.S. Government reaffirms 
the judgment of the March 1987 Report 
that the evidence on Soviet actions with 
respect to ABM component mobility is am- 
biguous, but that the USSR’s development 
and testing of components of an ABM 
system, which apparently are designed to 
be deployable at sites requiring relatively 
limited special-purpose site preparation, 
represent a potential violation of its legal 
obligation under the ABM Treaty. The 
recent movement of parts of a Flat Twin 
and Pawn Shop reinforces our concerns 
about ABM system component mobility. 
This and other ABM-related Soviet activities 
suggest that the USSR may be preparing an 
ABM defense of its national territory. 


3. Concurrent Testing of ABM and Air 
Defense Components 


Obligation: The ABM Treaty and its Pro- 
tocol limit the Parties to one ABM deploy- 
ment area. In addition to the ABM systems 
and components at that one deployment 
area, the Parties may have ABM systems 
and components for development and test- 
ing purposes so long as they are located at 
agreed test ranges. The Treaty also prohib- 
its giving components, other than ABM 
system components, the capability “to 
counter strategic ballistic missiles or their 
elements in flight trajectory” and prohibits 
the Parties from testing them “in an ABM 
mode.” The Parties agreed that the concur- 
rent testing of SAM and ABM system com- 
ponents is prohibited. 

Issue: The March 1987 Report examined 
whether the Soviet Union has concurrently 
tested SAM and ABM system components 
in violation of its legal obligation since 1978 
not to do so. It was the purpose of that 
obligation to further constrain testing of air 
defense systems in an ABM mode. We have 
reexamined this issue. 

Finding: The U.S. Government reaffirms 
the judgment made in the March 1987 
Report that the evidence of Soviet actions 
with respect to concurrent operations is in- 
sufficient fully to assess compliance with 
Soviet obligations under the ABM Treaty. 
However, the Soviet Union has conducted 
tests that have involved air defense radars 
in ABM-related activities. The large 
number, and consistency over time, of inci- 
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dents of concurrent operation of ABM and 
SAM components, plus Soviet failure to ac- 
commodate fully U.S. concerns, indicate the 
USSR probably has violated the prohibition 
on testing SAM components in an ABM 
mode. In several cases this may be highly 
probable. This and other ABM-related ac- 
tivities suggest the USSR may be preparing 
an ABM defense of its national territory. 


4. ABM Capability of Modern SAM Systems 


Obligation: Under subparagraph (a) of Ar- 
ticle VI of the ABM Treaty, each party un- 
dertakes not to give non-ABM interceptor 
missiles, launchers, or radars “capabilities to 
counter strategic ballistic missiles or their 
elements in flight trajectory, and not to test 
them in an ABM mode .. .” 

Issue: The March 1987 Report examined 
whether the Soviet Union has tested a SAM 
system or component in an ABM mode or 
given it the capability to counter strategic 
ballistic missiles or their elements in flight 
trajectory in violation of their legal obliga- 
tion under the ABM Treaty. We have reex- 
amined this issue. 

Finding: The U.S. Government reaffirms 
the judgment made in the March 1987 
Report that the evidence of Soviet actions 
with respect to SAM upgrade is insufficient 
to assess compliance with the Soviet Union’s 
obligations under the ABM Treaty. Howev- 
er, this and other ABM-related Soviet activi- 
ties suggest that the USSR may be prepar- 
ing an ABM defense of its national territory. 


5. Rapid Reload of ABM Launchers 


Obligation: The ABM Treaty limits to 
100 the number of deployed ABM intercep- 
tor launchers and deployed interceptor mis- 
siles at launch sites. It does not limit the 
number of interceptor missiles that can be 
built and stockpiled. Paragraph 2, Article V, 
of the Treaty prohibits the development, 
testing or deployment of “automatic or 
semi-automatic or other similar systems for 
rapid reload” of the permitted launchers. 

Issue: The March 1987 Report examined 
whether the Soviet Union has developed, 
tested or deployed automatic, semi-auto- 
matic, or other similar systems for rapid 
reload of ABM launchers in violation of its 
legal obligations under the ABM Treaty. We 
have reexamined this issue. 
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Finding: The U.S. Government reaffirms 
the judgment made in the March 1987 
Report that, on the basis of the evidence 
available, the USSR’s actions with respect to 
the rapid reload of ABM launchers consti- 
tute an ambiguous situation as concerns its 
legal obligations under the ABM Treaty not 
to develop systems for rapid reload. The 
Soviet Union’s reload capabilities are a seri- 
ous concern. These and other ABM-related 
Soviet activities suggest that the USSR may 
be preparing an ABM defense of its nation- 
al territory. 


6. ABM Components at Gomel 


Obligation: To preclude the deployment 
of a territorial defense or providing the 
base for a territorial defense, the ABM 
Treaty provides that ABM components 
cannot be deployed outside of the one per- 
mitted ABM system deployment area or 
designated ABM test ranges for any pur- 
pose. 

Issue: In March 1987, the U.S. Govern- 
ment observed the appearance of major 
parts of the original Flat Twin radar, includ- 
ing all of the modular sections of the radar 
body, and a Pawn Shop van at an electron- 
ics plant in Gomel, about 550 kilometers 
southwest of Moscow. The timing of the ar- 
rival of parts of the Flat Twin and Pawn 
Shop indicates that they came from the 
radars that were removed from the Sary 
Shagan Missile Test Center where, by Janu- 
ary 1987, the Soviets were observed disas- 
sembling a number of these ABM compo- 
nents. U.S. concern regarding the issue of 
mobile ABM components previously raised 
with the Soviets could be exacerbated by 
this Soviet action. 

Finding: The U.S. Government finds that 
the USSR’s activities with respect to moving 
a Flat Twin ABM radar and a Pawn Shop 
van, a component of an ABM system, from 
a test range and initiating deployment at a 
location outside of an ABM deployment 
area or ABM test range constitutes a viola- 
tion of the ABM Treaty. While it is not 
likely that the actions at Gomel are to sup- 
port an ABM defense at that locality, de- 
ployment of such radars at Gomel to carry 
out any function is inconsistent with ABM 
Treaty obligations. This and other ABM-re- 
lated Soviet activities suggest that the USSR 
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may be preparing an ABM defense of its 
national territory. 


7. ABM Territorial Defense 


Obligation: The ABM Treaty and Proto- 
col allow each Party a single deployment 
area, explicitly permit modernization and 
replacement of ABM systems or their com- 
ponents, and explicitly recognize the exist- 
ence of ABM test ranges for the develop- 
ment and testing of ABM components. The 
ABM Treaty prohibits, however, the deploy- 
ment of an ABM system for defense of the 
national territory of the Parties and prohib- 
its the Parties from providing a base for 
such a defense. 

Issue: The March 1987 Report examined 
whether the Soviets have deployed an ABM 
system for the defense of their territory or 
provided a base for such a defense. We 
have reexamined this issue. 

Finding: The U.S. Government reaffirms 
the judgment of the March 1987 Report 
that the aggregate of the Soviet Union’s 
ABM and ABM-related actions (e.g., radar 
construction, concurrent testing, SAM up- 
grade, ABM rapid reload, ABM mobility 
and deployment of ABM components to 
Gomel) suggests that the USSR may be pre- 
paring an ABM defense of its national terri- 
tory. 


BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS CONVENTION AND 
1925 GENEVA PROTOCOL 


Chemical, Biological and Toxin Weapons 


Treaty Status: The 1972 Biological and 
Toxin Weapons Convention (BWC) and the 
1925 Geneva Protocol are multilateral trea- 
ties to which both the United States and the 
Soviet Union are Parties. Soviet action not 
in accord with these treaties and customary 
international law relating to the 1925 
Geneva Protocol are violations of legal obli- 
gations. 

Obligation: The BWC bans the develop- 
ment, production, stockpiling or possession, 
and transfer of microbial or other biological 
toxins except for a small quantity for pro- 
phylactic, protective or other peaceful pur- 
poses. It imposes the same obligations in 
relation to weapons, equipment and means 
of delivery of agents or toxins. The 1925 
Geneva Protocol and related rules of cus- 
tomary international law prohibit the use in 


war of asphyxiating, poisonous or other 
gases and of all analogous liquids, materials, 
or devices and prohibits use of bacteriologi- 
cal methods of warfare. 

Issue: The March 1987 Report examined 
whether the Soviets are in violation of pro- 
visions that ban the development, produc- 
tion, transfer, possession, and use of biologi- 
cal and toxin weapons and whether they 
have been responsible for the use of lethal 
chemicals. We have reexamined this issue. 

Finding: The U.S. Government judges 
that continued activity during 1987 at sus- 
pect biological and toxin weapon facilities 
in the Soviet Union, and reports that a 
Soviet BW program may now include inves- 
tigation of new classes of BW agents, con- 
firm the conclusion of the March 1987 
Report that the Soviet Union has main- 
tained an offensive biological warfare pro- 
gram and capability in violation of its legal 
obligation under the Biological and Toxin 
Weapons Convention of 1972. 

There have been no confirmed attacks 
with lethal chemical or toxins in Cambodia, 
Laos, or Afghanistan in 1987 according to 
our strict standards of evidence. Nonethe- 
less, there is no basis for amending the 
March 1987 conclusion that, prior to this 
time, the Soviet Union has been involved in 
the production, transfer, and use of tri- 
chothecene mycotoxins for hostile purposes 
in Laos, Cambodia, and Afghanistan in vio- 
lation of its legal obligation under interna- 
tional law as codified in the Geneva Proto- 
col of 1925 and the Biological and Toxin 
Weapons Convention of 1972. 


LIMITED TEST BAN TREATY 


Underground Nuclear Test Venting 


Treaty Status: The Treaty Banning Nucle- 
ar Weapon Tests in the Atmosphere, in 
Outer Space and Under Water (Limited 
Test Ban Treaty) (LTBT) is a multilateral 
treaty that entered into force for the 
United States and the Soviet Union in 1963. 
Soviet actions not in accord with this treaty 
are violations of a legal obligation. 

Obligation: The LTBT specifically pro- 
hibits nuclear explosions in the atmosphere, 
in outer space, and under water. It also pro- 
hibits nuclear explosions in any other envi- 
ronment “if such explosions cause radioac- 
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tive debris to be present outside the territo- 
rial limits of the State under whose jurisdic- 
tion or control such explosion is conduct- 
ed.” 


Issue: The March 1987 Report examined 
whether the USSR’s underground nuclear 
tests have caused radioactive debris to be 
present outside of its territorial limits. We 
have reexamined this issue including evi- 
dence obtained since the Soviets resumed 
nuclear underground testing in February 
1987. 

Finding: The U.S. Government reaffirms 
the judgment made in the March 1987 
Report that the Soviet Union’s underground 
nuclear test practices resulted in the vent- 
ing of radioactive matter on numerous occa- 
sions and caused radioactive matter to be 
present outside the Soviet Union’s territori- 
al limits in violation of its legal obligation 
under the Limited Test Ban Treaty. The 
Soviet Union failed to take the precautions 
necessary to minimize the contamination of 
man’s environment by radioactive sub- 
stances despite numerous U.S. demarches 
and requests for corrective action. This 
practice has continued. Since the resump- 
tion of Soviet underground testing in Feb- 
ruary 1987 the United States has presented 
demarches to the Soviet Union on two sepa- 
rate occasions when unambiguously attrib- 
utable venting has occurred. 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Jim Wright, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and George Bush, 
President of the Senate. 

Following the President's letter is the un- 
classified version of the report on Soviet 
noncompliance with arms control agree- 
ments, which is required by Public Law 99- 
145. 


Soviet Noncompliance With Arms 
Control Agreements 





Statement by the Assistant to the President 
for Press Relations. December 2, 1987 





The President today sent to the Congress 
the classified and unclassified versions of 
the annual report on Soviet noncompliance 
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with arms control agreements mandated by 
Public Law 99-145. 

The analysis and findings contained in 
this report are an important element of our 
approach to strengthening U.S. and allied 
security. Sound agreements that result in 
genuine reductions, equality of U.S. and 
Soviet forces, and are effectively verifiable 
contribute to our security if they are faith- 
fully carried out. All treaty violations are 
significant, because they undermine confi- 
dence in the process of arms control if a 
country can pick and choose with which 
provisions of treaties it will comply. 

This year’s report reaffirms the findings 
of the March 1987 report with respect to 
Soviet violation of the ABM treaty, the bio- 
logical and toxin weapons convention, the 
Geneva protocol on chemical weapons, and 
the limited test ban treaty. In addition, we 
have evidence of an additional Soviet viola- 
tion of the ABM treaty in the deployment 
of an ABM radar at Gomel. 

Previous Soviet violations are continuing. 
All of these violations are a matter of seri- 
ous concern to us, and we have urged the 
Soviets to do what is necessary to end them. 
Correcting their violations will be a true 
test of Soviet willingness to enter a more 
constructive relationship and broaden the 
basis for cooperation between our two 
countries on security matters. 


Arms Sale to Bahrain 





Statement by the Assistant to the President 
for Press Relations. December 2, 1987 





The success of our policy and naval pres- 
ence in the Persian Gulf is reflected in the 
action of the Arab States at their summit 
meeting in Amman, their unprecedented 
cooperation with us in the Gulf, and the 
presence in the Gulf of naval forces from 
five of our NATO allies. Prime Minister 
Shamir’s! recent statements strongly sup- 
porting our Gulf posture and its contribu- 
tion to stability and greater realism in the 


1 Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir of 
Israel. 
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area also bear testimony to the wisdom of 
our approach. A critical element in the suc- 
cess of our policy is that our moderate Arab 
friends and our allies see the United States 
as being reliable. 

The emergence of legislation in the Con- 
gress that would prohibit the sale of STING- 
ER air defense missiles to countries with a 
legitimate need for them is a source of seri- 
ous concern. The immediate target of the 
proposed amendment is a limited sale of 
STINGER’s to Bahrain. 

For the past 40 years, Bahrain has been a 
good friend to the United States, consistent- 
ly hosting our regional naval presence. In 
fact, it would have been impossible to ac- 
complish the recent naval buildup in the 
Gulf to protect U.S. flag ships from Iranian 
attack without the help of Bahrain. At the 
same time, Bahrain’s extraordinary support 
for the United States has made it even 
more vulnerable to Iranian military threats. 

Attacks against Bahrain could hit either 
U.S. or Bahraini targets, since U.S. ships and 
aircraft are frequent visitors at Bahrain’s 
port and airfield. Improved Bahraini de- 
fense against such attacks would protect 
American forces as well as Bahrain. The 
STINGER system is precisely what Bahrain 
needs to fill gaps in its defenses against the 
most likely threat, and no other system can 
do the job as well. U.S. Navy ships in the 
Gulf are equipped with STINGER’s to 
defend against the very same Iranian aerial 
threat. 

We fully share congressional concerns 
about preventing diversion of STINGER’s 
into hostile or terrorist hands, and so does 
Bahrain. That is why we have always insist- 
ed on reliable safeguards that rule out the 
possibility of transfer or diversion as an ab- 
solute precondition for any STINGER sale. 
Any government that will not accept such 
safeguards will not be sold STINGER’s. We 
must not forget that the likely alternative to 
careful, tightly controlled and monitored 
STINGER sales to states who legitimately 
need them and with whom we have impor- 
tant defense relationships is a further prolif- 
eration of umnsafeguarded, man-portable 
Soviet systems. That would increase, not de- 
crease, the terrorist threat in the area. 

The administration is actively seeking to 
work with Congress on this important issue 
to develop a mutually acceptable solution. 


The more we can cooperate in projecting 
an image of steadiness and resolve in the 
Gulf, the more progress we are likely to 
make in reassuring our friends, deterring 
our adversaries, and defending our vital in- 
terests in that critical region. 


Intelligence Authorization Act, Fiscal 
Year 1988 





Statement on Signing H.R. 2112 Into Law. 
December 2, 1987 





I am pleased to sign H.R. 2112, the Intel- 
ligence Authorization Act, Fiscal Year 1988. 
This legislation authorizes the appropriation 
of funds for United States intelligence and 
intelligence-related activities. It represents 
the combined efforts of the Senate and 
House Intelligence and Armed Services 
Committees as well as the various agencies 
in the intelligence community to assure 
adequate funding for these important ac- 
tivities. 

The bill also contains many positive legis- 
lative initiatives that are the product of co- 
operation between these committees and 
the community. I am gratified to see the 
results of this cooperation and will work to 
ensure that it continues in the future. 

I was disappointed that the authorization 
levels in this bill are less than I had request- 
ed. However, the intelligence community 
will do everything possible to meet the 
complex and diverse challenges it faces 
within current budgetary limits. In these 
times of fiscal constraint, it is necessary for 
all agencies to share in budget reductions, 
and the community stands ready to do its 
part. I will continue to work with the Con- 
gress to ensure the continuation of a strong . 
intelligence capability for the United States. 

Finally, I must express my view that sec- 
tion 501 of the bill is unconstitutional. This 
section would require the Attorney General 
to report to the Congress internal disagree- 
ments between executive officials about the 
admission of foreign officials to the United 
States. These internal disagreements reflect 
communications and deliberations that are 
protected from disclosure because of the 
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need for candor and objectivity among ex- 
ecutive officials. The President, of course, 
has the exclusive constitutional authority to 
“receive Ambassadors and other public 
Ministers.” Since the Presidency of George 
Washington, it has been consistently recog- 
nized that the executive branch cannot be 
made to disclose to the Congress informa- 
tion relating to actions taken pursuant to an 
authority assigned by the Constitution ex- 
clusively to the President. Accordingly, re- 
quiring this annual report by the Attorney 
General would violate long-established con- 
stitutional principles and, pursuant to my 
constitutional authority, I will instruct the 
Attorney General not to submit an annual 
report to the Congress pursuant to section 
501. I do not, however, believe the uncon- 
stitutionality of section 501 affects the valid- 
ity of the remainder of the bill. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 2112 is Public Law 
100-178, approved December 2. 


International Monetary Exchange Rate 





Statement by the Assistant to the President 
for Press Relations. December 2, 1987 





A Market News Service report published 
about 3:30 p.m. today quotes an unnamed 
senior administration official concerning 
White House views on the dollar. No one 
who speaks for the administration would 
make these comments. As we have often 
said, only the President or the Secretary of 
the Treasury speak for the administration 
on this issue. 


Human Rights 





Remarks at a White House Briefing. 
December 3, 1987 





Thank you, and I appreciate all of you 
being here. You represent groups that have 
a keen interest in the discussions that will 
be taking place during the upcoming visit 
of General Secretary Gorbachev. And I’m 
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happy to have this opportunity to confirm 
to you that, although we’re making a seri- 
ous effort to improve relations between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, we will 
not do it by compromising our national in- 
terests or diminishing our commitment to 
the universality of human rights. 


Our dedication to liberty and justice for 
all is not negotiable, not to this generation 
or not to any generation of Americans. This 
year we celebrate the 200th anniversary of 
the signing of our Constitution, which of 
course contains not just an organizational 
structure for the Federal Government but 
also the Bill of Rights. The structure divides 
power so that no person or group can be so 
powerful that they can trample on the 
rights of the people. And I think it’s inter- 
esting to note that the reason the Bill of 
Rights was added to the document was that 
some believed the Constitution might not 
have been ratified otherwise. Such was our 
forefathers’ devotion to liberty. 


The United States declared its independ- 
ence with a document that proclaimed 
rights to be inalienable gifts from God, not 
just those who could make it to our shores 
but to all people, everywhere. Ben Frank- 
lin, the grand old man of the Revolution, 
once said: “God, grant that not only the 
love of liberty but a thorough knowledge of 
the rights of man may pervade all the na- 
tions of the Earth so that a philosopher may 
set his foot anywhere on its surface and say, 
‘This is my country.’ ” 


Weil, 200 years later liberty has not 
spread as wide as Franklin would have 
wished but, consistent with his vision, is a 
spirit of solidarity that exists between the 
free peoples of the world. We see the viola- 
tion of anyone’s human rights, acts of re- 
pression or brutality, as attacks on civiliza- 
tion itself. The United States, as the most 
powerful of the free nations, is looked to for 
leadership by those who live in freedom 
and as a mighty source of hope to those 
who languish under tyranny. This is a 
weighty responsibility that no American, es- 
pecially a President, can take lightly. 


In my upcoming meetings, I know that 
sitting next to me will be unseen guests, 
men and women whose only hope is that 
they’re not forgotten here in the West: dis- 
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sidents who are inhumanely committed to 
mental institutions, often subdued with 
mind-altering drugs; Soviet Jews, Armeni- 
ans, Germans, and others who have applied 
to emigrate and have endured incredible 
hardships as a result; divided families and 
spouses who are cruelly separated from 
their loved ones. These people are not now, 
nor will they ever be, forgotten by our ad- 
ministration. 


Well, let me assure you and, through you, 
all those whose cause you champion, we 
deeply care about the well-being of these 
unseen guests, and their presence will be 
felt throughout my summit discussions. The 
goal of this visit and any subsequent visits is 
not simply arms reduction. Certainly, that’s 
one priority, yet it remains on a par with 
solving certain bilateral issues: ending re- 
gional conflicts and of course improving 
human rights. 


It wasn’t long ago that a story was making 
the rounds in the Soviet underground about 
the dissident who was condemned by the 
Soviet judge to a Siberian work camp. “The 
sentence is too light,” the dissident protest- 
ed. “What do you mean?” asked the judge. 
“Well, if America is so bad, why don’t you 
send me there?” [Laughter] 


Seriously though, much has been said 
about glasnost and reforms in the Soviet 
Union, and there does seem to have been 
modest progress. Soviet officials not that 
long ago refused to discuss human rights, 
claiming it was their internal affair. General 
Secretary Gorbachev even told a French 
newsman shortly after the Geneva summit 
that there were no political prisoners in the 
Soviet Union. Well, today our discussions on 
this issue are wide-ranging, and human 
rights is accepted as an integral component 
of our bilateral discussions. 


In the last 2 years we’ve witnessed a loos- 
ening of the grip. Over 200 political prison- 
ers have been released from the gulag. 
There’s a higher rate of emigration. Some 
long-divided families have been reunited. 
There has even been a relaxing of some of 
the controls on freedom of expression. Ear- 
lier this year, for example, there were dem- 
onstrations in the Baltic nations on the anni- 
versaries of the Hitler-Stalin pact and the 
day marking the beginning of the Soviet 


occupation in 1940. The fact that these pro- 
tests were permitted at all was heartening. 

The free people of the West are watching 
to see if the emigration doors, now cracked, 
will continue to open. And inside we wait 
and pray for believers, people of every 
creed. All prisoners of faith have not been 
released, and clearly religious freedom is 
still an aspiration yet to be achieved. 


We care about people whose human 
rights are violated and who are abused or 
imprisoned in every country. We care of 
what they symbolize and because they’re 
human beings. And we're outraged at the 
way they’re being treated. 

George Bernard Shaw once wrote: “The 
worst sin towards our fellow creatures is not 
to hate them but to be indifferent to them: 
That is the essence of inhumanity.” Well, 
today, we’re pleased with any releases, any 
unification of separated families, any lessen- 
ing of the iron grip on the freedoms of 
expression and religion. But we will not be 
indifferent to those who are left behind, 
and we will not be lulled into ignoring the 
fact that the apparatus of the state repres- 
sion remains intact in the Soviet Union. The 
real joy will come, and trust between East 
and West will flourish, not only when pris- 
oners are released but when the instru- 
ments of repression are dismantled and re- 
pressive laws and practices are abolished. 


Early in this century, President Teddy 
Roosevelt said: “. . . for the world has set 
its face hopefully toward our democracy; 
and, O my fellow citizens, each one of you 
carries on your shoulders not only the 
burden of doing well for the sake of your 
own country but the burden of doing well 
and seeing that this nation does well for the ’ 
sake of mankind .. .” 


So, it’s not just up to any one government 
official: It’s up to all of us. I'd like to thank 
each of you for participating in this discus- 
sion and the exchange of ideas with mem- 
bers of the administration in preparation for 
the upcoming summit. We need your in- 
volvement, your continued support, and 
your stalwart commitment to our country’s 
ideals. 


Now, I thank you for all you’re doing. 
God bless you all. 
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And now, I'd like to turn over this meet- 
ing to Deputy Secretary of State, John 
Whitehead. Thank you again. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:10 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Secretary of Transportation 





Remarks at the Swearing-in Ceremony for 
James H. Burnley IV. December 3, 1987 





The President. Well, let me begin by wel- 
coming all of you here today, with a special 
greeting of course to the members of the 
Burnley family. This is a proud moment for 
our administration, but I know that nothing 
can quite match the pride that each of you 
must feel. 

I’ve called James Burnley a Washington 
success story, and he truly is. Jim came to 
Washington in 1981, first serving as Direc- 
tor of VISTA. The following year Jim went to 
the Department of Justice as an Associate 
Deputy Attorney General. In 1983 he 
joined the Department of Transportation, 
first as General Counsel, then as Deputy 
Secretary, a position in which Jim served in 
effect as chief operating officer of this De- 
partment that employs 100,000 and has an 
annual budget of more than $25 billion. 
Today we’ve heard Jim take his oath as a 
member of my Cabinet and Secretary of 
Transportation. 

One of Jim’s highest recommendations 
came from former Secretary of Transporta- 
tion Elizabeth Dole, although after having 
distinguished himself as Deputy Secretary, 
Jim didn’t need much recommending. Mrs. 
Dole described Jim as “an outstanding 
public servant, a very able lawyer.” And 
Secretary Dole’s predecessor, my first Sec- 
retary of Transportation, Drew Lewis, has 
praised Jim as, “a strong deregulator with a 
commitment to rebuild America’s infra- 
structure while recognizing the importance 
of safety in all modes of transportation.” 

Well, I’m proud to have nominated Jim to 
become this country’s ninth Secretary of 
Transportation. Jim is well-prepared and 
highly qualified to lead this Department, 
which has just celebrated its 20th anniversa- 
ry. And I know that he’ll do a great job in 
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working to ensure us of a safe and efficient 
transportation system. 

Jim shares my vision for a transportation 
policy that will remove government bar- 
riers to the private sector so it can provide 
the transportation service that America 
needs. Much has been done to continue de- 
regulation of these industries, particularly in 
the airline, railroad, and trucking industries. 
But there’s even more to be done in the 
next 14 months to return control to the 
private sector. 

Jim, throughout your life you’ve demon- 
strated a dedication to the life of the Nation 
and to the ideals for which America stands. 
And now that you’ve taken your oath of 
office, I would only observe: This is a duty for 
which you're fully prepared and an honor 
that you fully deserve. 

Congratulations. 

Secretary Burnley. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President, for your faith in me as 
I begin the challenge of being your Secre- 
tary of Transportation. And also let me say 
thank you to all of you for being here. 

America’s economy and its ability to com- 
pete in world markets depend on a dynam- 
ic and growing transportation industry. And 
I recognize the tremendous responsibility 
that I’m assuming to continue your adminis- 
tration’s efforts to be sure that government 
is not impeding such growth while, at the 
same time, continuing to provide the travel- 
ing public with the highest level of safety. 
And I have the great advantage of being 
able to build upon the very solid foundation 
laid by Drew Lewis and Elizabeth Dole, 
clearly the two most successful Secretaries 
of Transportation in the Department’s 20- 
year history. 

And I am privileged to have an extremely 
talented and capable team of individuals 
working with me: the 100,000 men and 
women that you made reference to who are 
the Department of Transportation. With 
millions of Americans on our roads, trains, 
airways, and waterways every day, their 
safety is a responsibility that I and the 
people of the Department take very per- 
sonally and seriously. Since I am no stranger 
to the Department, I’m ready to begin im- 
mediately to lead them in making the last 
year of your administration one of continu- 
ing substantial progress in assuring the 
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American people the safest, most efficient 
transportation system in the world. 

So, it’s with deep, personal gratitude to 
you, Mr. President, that I assume this office, 
and I look forward to working with you and 
the Congress and the Cabinet in the year 
ahead. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:50 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Department of the Interior 





Nomination of T.S. Ary To Be Director of 
the Bureau of Mines. December 3, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate T.S. Ary to be Director of 
the Bureau of Mines at the Department of 
the Interior. He would succeed Robert 
Carlton Horton. 

Since 1980 Mr. Ary has been president of 
minerals exploration division at Kerr- 
McGee Corp. in Oklahoma City, OK. Prior 
to this Mr. Ary was vice president and di- 
rector of development at Utah Exploration, 
Inc., in San Francisco, CA, 1975-1980. Mr. 
Ary has served with Union Carbide Explo- 
ration Corp., New York, NY, and Grand 
Junction, CO; vice president, Worldwide 
Exploration in New York City, 1967-1974; 
corporate land manager in Grand Junction, 
1960-1967; domestic exploration manager 
and assistant manager exploration in Grand 
Junction, 1955-1960. 

Mr. Ary graduated from Stanford Univer- 
sity (B.S., 1951). He was born March 30, 
1925, in Eldorado, IL. Mr. Ary is married, 
has one child, and resides in Oklahoma 
City, OK. 


Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission 





Nomination of Wendy Lee Gramm To Be a 
Commissioner and Chairman. 


December 3, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Wendy Lee Gramm to be 


a Commissioner of the Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission for the remainder of 
the term expiring April 13, 1990, and to be 
Chairman of the Commodity Futures Trad- 
ing Commission. She would succeed Susan 
Meredith Phillips in both capacities. 

Since 1985 Dr. Gramm has been Associ- 
ate Director for Information and Regulatory 
Affairs at the Office of Management and 
Budget in Washington, DC. She is currently 
the Executive Director of the Presidential 
Task Force on Regulatory Relief, which was 
reestablished in 1986. Prior to this, she was 
Director for the Division of Consumer Pro- 
tection at the Federal Trade Commission’s 
Bureau of Economics, 1983 to August 1984, 
and returned to that position in November 
1984 until October 1985; and Assistant Di- 
rector, 1982-83. From 1979 to 1982, Dr. 
Gramm was a research staff member for 
the Institute for Defense Analyses in Alex- 
andria, VA. She has served with Texas A&M 
University in various capacities: director of 
undergraduate programs, department of ec- 
onomics, 1974-1977; associate professor, 
1975-1979; and assistant professor, 1970- 
1975. 

Dr. Gramm graduated from Wellesley 
College (B.A., 1966) and Northwestern Uni- 
versity (Ph.D., 1971). She was born January 
10, 1945, in Waialua, HI. Dr. Gramm is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Washington, DC. 


District of Columbia Law Revision 
Commission 





Appointment of Warren Lloyd Miller as a 


Member. December 3, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Warren Lloyd Miller to be a 
member of the District of Columbia Law 
Revision Commission for a term of 4 years. 
This is a new position. 

Since 1986 Mr. Miller has been president 
of Warren L. Miller, P.C., in Washington, 
DC. Prior to this Mr. Miller was a partner 
in Stein, Miller & Brodsky in Washington, 
1974-1985. Mr. Miller has served as Assist- 
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ant United States Attorney for the District 
of Columbia, 1969-1974. 

Mr. Miller graduated from American Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1966) and George Washington 
University (J.D., 1969). He was born July 18, 
1944, in New York, NY. He is married, has 
two children, and resides in Washington, 
DC. 


Federal Trade Commission 





Nomination of Susan E. Phillips To Be a 
Member. December 3, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Susan E. Phillips to be a 
member of the Federal Trade Commission 
for the term of 7 years from September 26, 
1987. She would succeed Patricia Price 
Bailey. 

Since 1985 Ms. Phillips has been Associate 
Director of the Office of Presidential Per- 
sonnel at the White House in Washington, 
DC. Prior to this she was Director of the 
Institute of Museum Services, 1983-1985. 
Ms. Phillips was Director of Intergovern- 
mental and Interagency Affairs at the 
United States Department of Education, 
1982-1983; and director of research and 
publications at the Conservative Caucus, 
Inc., and the Conservative Caucus Re- 
search, Analysis, and Education Foundation, 
Inc., 1976-1982. 

Ms. Phillips graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Massachusetts (B.A., 1967) and Virginia 
Polytechnic University (M.B.A., 1985). She 
was born June 23, 1945, in Cambridge, MA, 
and resides in Arlington, VA. 


White House Conference for a Drug 
Free America 





Appointment of Beny J. Primm as a 
Member. December 3, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Beny J. Primm, M.D. to be a 
member of the White House Conference 
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for a Drug Free America. This is a new 
position. 

Since 1983 Dr. Primm has been president 
of the Urban Resource Institute in Brook- 
lyn, NY. Prior to this he was medical direc- 
tor for the Bay Area Addiction Research 
and Treatment of the Los Angeles Clinics, 
1981-1982, and medical director of the 
New Rochelle Guidance Center, Methadone 
Maintenance Treatment Program, 1977- 
1982. He has served as president and execu- 
tive director of the Addiction Research and 
Treatment Corp. since 1969. 

Dr. Primm received his medical degree 
from the University of Geneva, Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1959 and his bachelor 
degree from West Virginia State College in 
1950. Dr. Primm was born on May 21, 
1928. He has three children and currently 
resides in New Rochelle, NY. 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Interview With Television Network 
Anchormen. December 3, 1987 





Intermediate-range Nuclear Force 
Reduction Treaty 


Q. Mr. President, by the luck of the draw, 
I have the first question this evening. 

Next week Mikhail Gorbachev will be in 
Washington. The two of you are expected 
to sign an agreement for the elimination of 
all medium-range nuclear missiles in the 
world, even though this week you are ac- 
cusing the Soviets of violating the antiballis- 
tic missile treaty, and even though a lot of 
people say that that will leave the Soviets in 
a superior position in Europe, because they 
have more men, more tanks, more helicop- 
ters. Now, if this were another President 
making this deal, wouldn’t the old Ronald 
Reagan be the first to speak out against it? 

The President. No, because I think this 
deal is different than anything that’s ever 
been attempted before in arms negotiations 
between our two countries. 

For one thing, this is the first Russian 
leader—or Soviet leader, I should say, that 
has ever expressed a willingness to elimi- 
nate weapons they already have. But as to 
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whether this changes the military balance, 
you're absolutely right that in conventional 
weapons—tanks, artillery, and so forth—the 
Soviet Union does have tremendous advan- 
tage over the NATO countries and over the 
United States as a member of NATO. 

But there are still thousands and thou- 
sands of nuclear weapons—tactical weap- 
ons, battlefield weapons—that can be fired 
from artillery and so forth that still exist. 
These weapons that are disappearing were 
weapons that—if the Soviet Union used 
them, they wouldn’t be hitting military tar- 
gets, they would be hitting the capital cities 
of all of Europe. And if it comes to the 
point of us negotiating, as I hope it does 
one day, on those battlefield tactical weap- 
ons, then conventional weapons must be 
negotiated, as well. There would be no 
point then in removing those weapons, 
which now do give us a balance and 
counter their conventional superiority, and 
leaving them with that other superiority. 
Both would have to be—one eliminated and 
the other brought down to parity. 

And we’re not anywhere near facing 
those yet. We’re facing the terror weap- 
ons—first, these that we want to eliminate 
totally and that I asked for in 1981, and the 
next step, the so-called START agreement, 
where we are talking of starting with elimi- 
nating 50 percent of the intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. Those are the destabilizing 
weapons that bring terror to the world. 
Those are the weapons that threaten us 
with mutual destruction if they’re ever 
loosed—someone pushes a button and 
within 30 minutes there is devastation and 
horror in our country, or, if we’ve done it to 
them, in their country. And that would be 
the next step. 

Q. Mr. President, on this treaty, you’ve 
not even signed on the dotted line, and yet 
five of the Republican Presidential candi- 
dates have deserted you. The conservatives, 
the right wing of your party, are after your 
scalp. My question is: If you are not a lame- 
duck President, would this INF treaty sail 
through the Senate? 

The President. Well, 1 hope it is going to 
sail through anyway. I think that the objec- 
tions that we are hearing—and, yes, from 
some of our own, you might say, allies and 
own forces—they’re based on a lack of 
knowledge as to what this treaty contains, 


and particularly are they ignorant of the 
advances that have been made in verifica- 
tion. No treaty before has ever been based 
on as much verification and on-site inspec- 
tion and so forth as this one. This is what 
has been holding it up for so long until we 
finally got over that hurdle. And I think 
that this thing hinges something on the first 
question, also: that they think that somehow 
this is leaving the Soviet Union with its su- 
periority in conventional weapons. And I’ve 
just explained that it isn’t. 

But also I think we have to look at the 
very fact that we have obtained apparently 
their agreement to a treaty in which 
they’re destroying four times as many nu- 
clear missiles or warheads as we are. 

Q. Mr. President, Winston Churchill once 
said that trying to maintain a good relation- 
ship with the Communists was not unlike 
trying to woo a crocodile: that when it 
opened its mouth, you never could be quite 
certain whether it was trying to smile or eat 
you up. [Laughter] Now, Americans respect 
you, love you, and are pulling for; but 
they’re concerned that perhaps you are 
going to—or already have allowed Gorba- 
chev to eat you and us up. We have a new 
CBS News-New York Times poll out to- 
night, and it indicates that the majority of 
those polled, 45 percent, the largest 
number, are convinced that you'll make too 
many compromises to Gorbachev. And the 
question is: What assurances can you give— 
how can you convince Americans that you 
have the command of the kind of complex 
information that’s necessary here?—not to 
have this young, energetic, intelligent, 
tough Marxist-Leninist eat you and us up? 

The President. Well, I haven’t changed 
from the time when I made a speech about 
an evil empire. And I think I could sum up 
my own position on this with the recitation 
of a very brief Russian proverb: Dovorey no 
provorey. It means trust, but verify. And 
there would be no way that I could sign a 
treaty just to be signing a treaty and with 
my fingers crossed that everything was all 
right. This is why it is hinged on arriving at 
solid verification measures and their agree- 
ment to them. And I think that in the past 
there has been a willingness on some to just 
look on the bright side and accept a treaty 
so that they could say, look, we’ve signed a 
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treaty, whether the treaty worked or 
whether it benefited us or not. And there’s 
no way that I could do that. And I assure 
the people now that that will never happen. 

That’s why I walked out of Reykjavik. In 
Reykjavik we had come to an agreement on 
literally total nuclear disarmament, except 
that at the very last minute they said it 
could only take place if we gave up SDI. 
And that’s when I came home. 


U.S.S.R.-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, a point of information— 
this is not a followup—but did I understand 
you correctly to say that you have not 
changed your mind from the time you 
described the Soviet Union as the “evil 
empire”? 

The President. The Soviet Union has, 
back through the years, made it plain, and 
certainly leader after leader has declared 
his pledge that they would observe the 
Marxian concept of expansionism: that the 
future lay in a one world, Communist State. 
All right, we now have a leader that is ap- 
parently willing to say—or has never made 
that claim, but is willing to say that he’s 
prepared to live with other philosophies in 
other countries. But again, as I say, that 
doesn’t mean that we take his word for that 
and sign a treaty he alone may not be able 
to deliver on something of that kind. 

We'll sign a treaty—as I’ve repeatedly 
said here—when we're sure that that treaty 
is as beneficial to us as it is to them. And I 
would like to call your attention to the fact 
that in 1981, when I proposed the zero 
option of these intermediate weapons, they 
indignantly walked out of the negotiations 
and said they wouldn’t be back. Well, they 
came back. And as a matter of fact, they 
came back and announced a zero-zero as 
their own idea. Now, I think that some of 
the people who are objecting the most and 
just refusing even to accede to the idea of 
ever getting any understanding, whether 
they realize it or not, those people, basical- 
ly, down in their deepest thoughts, have 
accepted that war is inevitable and that there 
must come to be a war between the two 
superpowers. 

Well, I think as long as you’ve got a 
chance to strive for peace you strive for 
peace. But you don’t have peace and sur- 
render. And there’s no way that we're 
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going to surrender, no way that we’re going 
to sign a treaty that is not, as I say, to the 
benefit of all of us. 


Public Opinion Polls 


Q. Mr. President, in something of the 
same vein about Mr. Gorbachev, I think all 
our polls this week may show the same 
thing. The ABC News-Washington Post 
polls show surprisingly that Mr. Gorbachev’s 
favorable rating in this country is only 4 
percent lower than your own. He’s made a 
strong impression. The other day when you 
were asked about difficulties with him, you 
turned to the side with something of a joke. 
You said you’d played with Errol Flynn. 
Can you give us a more serious assessment 
now of Mr. Gorbachev and how tough he is 
to do business with? 

The President. Well, all of you, in report- 
ing my line about Errol Flynn, sort of 
skipped over what the young man had 
asked me. He had made it out that you'd all 
built up Mr. Gorbachev to the place that 
didn’t I have some concern about sort of 
standing up there alongside him and 
being—well, he’d be the scene-stealer and 
so forth. And that’s when I couldn’t help but 
say I co-starred with Errol Flynn. So, that’s 
all that that was about. 

But with regard to those poll figures and 
polls, I have to say, you have to know what 
questions are asked and how they’re being 
asked. Because our Dr. Wirthlin, that I 
think is probably the finest on-the-record 
pollster in the Nation, has more recently 
taken a poll, and he found that 56 percent 
of the people in America support the treaty 
and SDI. And then when they heard his 
interview and him admitting that they, too, 
were working on an SDI, that figure went 
up to 71 percent of the American people 
want Strategic Defense Initiative. 


Human Rights 


Q. Mr. President, we learned again this 
week that Mikhail Gorbachev has a very 
hard-line view about human rights in his 
country and a very distorted view about the 
human rights equation in this country. He 
seems not to understand, firsthand, the 
depth of feeling in America, and even in his 
own country, about the need for people to 
have freedom to come and go as they 
please, to live in dignity. Could you not 
bring that feeling to him by inviting some 
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refuseniks to the State Dinner next week 
so that when he is your guest he can meet 
them firsthand? 

The President. Well, I’m sure that there 
are going to be a number of people at that 
dinner who have different views from him. 
Whether that’s the place, though, for what 
you're suggesting, I don’t know. But I do 
know that we’ve talked all this time here on 
disarmament and virtually this single treaty, 
but that is only one of the four major 
courses that we’re going to be discussing 
with him, as we have on all the other occa- 
sions—and that is human rights—one of 
them—and we have made some headway. 
There has been an increase. A number of 
the so-called refuseniks who have been al- 
lowed to come to this country have been 
requests by us by name in which we have 
named individuals that have come to our 
attention. And we’ve got to go further. 

What you first suggested there—we’ve 
got to make them see that the full human 
rights, the rights that they agreed to in the 
Helsinki pact, have got to be observed: the 
right of people to live where they want to 
live. And perhaps we can point out in our 
discussions that we’re not trying to interfere 
with their internal workings. That’s the 
answer that they’ve given so many times to 
us on this particular subject. But maybe we 
could make them see that if their people 
had more of that glasnost that he’s been 
talking about they wouldn’t want to emi- 
grate. 

I’m quite sure that there are people there 
who love their country, but it’s the manner 
in which it is being run that makes them 
think they have to go someplace else. But 
how much emigration on the basis of reli- 
gious beliefs would there be if they would 
simply repeal the restrictions that they’ve 
imposed on various religions and admit that 
people can believe in God and worship God 
in their own way, whatever their denomi- 
nation might be. As a matter of fact, people 
who have been there and people who have 
a reason to know, not just tourists, have said 
that there is a growing desire on the part of 
the Soviet people for the right to worship. 
And maybe in all of our meetings—maybe 
we could help him understand that and 
help him get his glasnost. 

Q. But part of the problem on human 
rights, it seems to a lot of people, is that we 


have no effective presssure on them, no 
linkage. And you have been talking here 
again today about the need to reduce long- 
range missiles by 50 percent. Plainly, Gor- 
bachev is interested in that. If you can work 
out an accommodation on SDI, the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative, and work your way 
toward a 50-percent reduction in long- 
range missiles, would you sign that if there 
were no measurable significant progress as 
well in human rights by a set standard? 

The President. Well, as I have to say, I 
think you shouldn’t link these various pro- 
grams, but we will be working just as hard 
with regard to human rights, just as hard 
with regard to the regional things, such as 
getting out of Afghanistan, and pointing out 
that if he means his desire for a better, 
more open relationship between the two 
countries, then these are things that are es- 
sential to that and that he can come closer 
to what he expresses as his desire if he 
meets us halfway on these other issues. 


General Secretary Gorbachev 


Q. Mr. President, do you suspect that 
Gorbachev thinks he can do a snow job on 
the American people? 

The President. 1 would have no way of 
knowing that. I have te say this in favor of 
him on this thing: that having been born 
and raised within the Soviet framework, I 
have felt that he sincerely believes in that 
philosophy and also believes a lot of the 
propaganda about the Western World and 
about our country—that it isn’t just spout- 
ing off about shortcomings here in this 
country; he really believes them. 

That’s why I am desirous of having him 
be able to come to our country—he has 
never been here before—to come to our 
country when it is not a summit, but when 
he would be free to see what there is to see 
in this country. I’m a little frustrated when 
I think you couldn’t take him to see it, be- 
cause then he’d think it was all staged, be- 
cause he sincerely believes the shortcom- 
ings that he discusses of ours. And I’m still 
going to hope that the other can take place. 


U.S.S.R.-U.S. Summit in Moscow 


Q. Because arms control is such a crucial 
part of your legacy—INF here in Washing- 
ton, possibly, possibly, a START agreement 
in Moscow—if you do not go to Moscow 
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next summer, given your legacy, will it 
break your heart? 

The President. Well, I think I’d stop short 
of that, but I’d be very disappointed. And I 
just don’t think it’s going to happen. I think 
that we’re going to have a meeting in 
Moscow, and I think there is a reasonably 
good chance that we will make another gi- 
gantic step forward in the elimination of 
nuclear weapons. 

Q. Mr. President, you said that you 
watched Tom’s [Tom Brokaw, NBC News] 
fascinating interview with Mr. Gorbachev 
the other evening. 

The President. Yes. 


Afghanistan 


Q. Would you assess for me your personal 
opinion of his truthfulness when he talked 
about Afghanistan and the extent and 
causes of anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union? 

The President. Well, as I say, I have to 
believe that he believes their own propa- 
ganda. He grew up with this and hearing 
this. 


Q. You believe that he believes that he 
has 115,000 troops in Afghanistan, commit- 
ting genocide almost daily, simply because 
they were invited in there? 

The President. Well, you must remember 
that there were other leaders under which 
this happened. He inherited that. And those 
leaders are the ones who had created the 
puppet government. Now, whether he 
knows to what extent they did that, I don’t 
know. But I’m quite sure, on the other 
hand, that he feels comfortable with the 
idea that if they left Afghanistan that there 
would be a government similar to the East- 
ern-bloc nations in Afghanistan, not neces- 
sarily a government that was chosen by the 
people of Afghanistan. 

Well, on our side, our job is to make him 
see that not only must their troops leave 
Afghanistan but that the people of Afghani- 
stan, just as the people of Nicaragua, must 
have the right to determine the govern- 
ment that they’re going to have in those 
countries and not simply accept the present 
stooges or the Communist world. 

Q. There’s a lot of talk, Mr. President, 
about you facilitating a Soviet withdrawal 
from Afghanistan. Would you, for example, 
make a commitment not to supply the anti- 
government forces for a year if the Soviets 
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committed to get out of Afghanistan within 
that period of time? 

The President. 1 don’t think we could do 
anything of that kind, because the puppet 
government that has been left there has a 
military, and it would be the same as what 
I’m arguing about with regard to the free- 
dom fighters in Nicaragua. You can’t sud- 
denly disarm them and leave them prey to 
the other government—and this is p-r-e-y, 
not p-r-a-y. No, the people of Afghanistan 
must be assured of the right of all of them 
to participate in establishing the govern- 
ment they want, and that requires more 
than just getting his forces out of there. But 
I think that we have to look at one other 
thing here. You spoke of the need for pres- 
sure sometimes to get some of the things 
we want. The pressure on him, and on the 
Soviet Union, is that that great military 
power in some almost 8 years has been 
unable to overpower the freedom fighters 
there. They’re fighting on literally even 
terms. And it must be quite an embarrass- 
ment. 


Withdrawal of U.S. Forces From Europe 


Q. Another question, sir, about withdraw- 
al. You’re very up about the INF agree- 
ment. You're optimistic about the possibility 
of getting your reduction in strategic nucle- 
ar weapons. The Soviets have talked a lot 
about reducing their conventional forces in 
Europe. Is it time to consider bringing 
some American troops home from Europe? 

The President. Well, not at a time when 
we already are outweighed by the opposi- 
tion. That would come as part of an agree- 
ment if you were coming down to parity so 
that there would not be anyone with a 
great superiority. So, no, they would have 
to come down quite a ways by themselves 
before they would reach our level. I think if 
you look at the figures on tanks, mecha- 
nized warfare, artillery pieces, they out- 
number the NATO forces by as much as 
three times as many weapons in those fields 
as NATO has. 


Iran Arms and Contra Aid Controversy 


Q. Mr. President, there is some feeling, as 
I’m sure you’re aware, that you’re eager to 
make this arms control deal in part because 
you need a political victory, especially after 
the Iran-contra affair. There is some unfin- 
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ished business. There are some open ques- 
tions around Washington and the country. 
One of the principal ones is that if Colonel 
North and Admiral Poindexter are indicted 
would you pardon them? 

The President. That’s a question that I 
don’t think anyone should try to answer at 
a time like this. You tempt me into remark- 
ing something about the Iran-contra affair. I 
refuse to believe that accepting a request 
from individuals not in the government—or 
not government forces of Iran to discuss the 
possibilities of a future government of Iran 
having a better relationship with the United 
States—that it was a scandal for me to 
accept that invitation and have some 
people make contact with them. 

Q. But it went a lot deeper than that, Mr. 
President. It was not just the initial contacts 
about future relations. There was money di- 
verted, and there was, as you know—— 

The President. Yes, I’m the one that told 
all of you that there was money diverted, 
and I didn’t know it until after that leak in 
a paper in Beirut exposed the meeting we 
were having. We were having a covert op- 
eration there, because we didn’t want to 
cause the death of the people who had 
wanted to talk to us. 


Endorsement of Republican Presidential 
Candidates 


Q. Mr. President, in 1980 George Bush 
was put on your ticket. It was a shotgun 
marriage. Is that one of the reasons why 
now you can’t find the will to embrace him, 
to endorse his candidacy? Some people say 
if you don’t speak out, in effect, it will be 
the kiss of death. 

The President. No, I think most people 
would overlook then that the President is 
really the titular head of his party, whichev- 
er party he belongs to. And therefore, while 
it is a party choice that must be made as to 
who a nominee is—I had to be this way 
when I was a Governor. I have to be this 
way as President. But I can only tell you 
that whichever individual the party chooses 
I will wholeheartedly support them as obvi- 
ously the best choice for this office, having 
viewed the candidates of the other party. 
But I can say this: The Vice President, I 
think, has been the finest Vice President in 
my memory in this country. He has partici- 
pated in all the major operations that—I 


had that belief when I came here, and I’d 
had it when I was a Governor with a Lieu- 
tenant Governor—that it isn’t someone just 
sitting there waiting to see if you get up in 
the morning, whether they’ve got another 
job. He’s an executive Vice President. He’s 
a major part. He’s one of only two of us that 
are chosen by all the people in this country 
for the jobs that we hold. And so, he under- 
stands that—but I have to remain neutral 
until the decision is made by the party as to 
who their nominee will be. 


Iran Arms and Contra Aid Controversy 


Q. Mr. President, Bernie’s [Bernard Shaw, 
Cable Network News] question raises an in- 
teresting point. Vice President Bush has 
said a number of times that he gave you 
some counsel about the secret shipment of 
some of our best missiles to the Ayatollah 
and sending the Ayatollah a birthday cake 
and that whole thing. But he hasn’t said 
what it was. Don’t you feel—or do you feel 
that the American people are entitled to 
know, given the fact that Vice President Bush 
wants to be President, what that advice was 
and will you tell us? 

The President. Well, Dan, [Dan Rather, 
CBS News], George and I—not every 
Thursday now, but for several years every 
Thursday until this campaign got under- 
way—we have lunch together, just the two 
of us. And we discuss, as you can imagine, 
all the things that are going on and so forth. 
And he does not hesitate, when I ask, to 
give me his opinion on something. But here 
again, you’ve tempted me into another di- 
rection. Because again, that misunderstand- 
ing out of the Iran-contra so-called affair— 
that missiles to the Ayatollah—the people 
that contacted us from Iran—the people we 
were dealing with—if the Ayatollah found 
out, they’d be dead before nightfall. We 
weren’t dealing at all with the Ayatollah. 
Now, I think he’s as big a satan as he thinks 
I am. 

This came as a request from those indi- 
viduals: that if we could do that, first of all, 
it would assure them that the people they 
were dealing with surreptitiously were 
speaking for the Government, had some 
standing here in our country. And also, if 
they could provide those to the military— 
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not to the revolutionary guard—to the mili- 
tary, it would give them the prestige. 

The thing that’s been overlooked in all of 
the examinations was that when all of that 
was happening virtually every day you and 
others in the press were commenting on 
how long the Ayatollah was going to live. It 
sounded as if he wouldn’t be around by the 
next week. And there was factionalism 
rising in Iran as to who then was going to 
take over. Well, this is what this operation 
was about. These people were an element 
that wanted to have the kind of govern- 
ment that we once were closely allied to in 
Iran. And this was why we started doing 
business with them. 

Now, when they asked for that token 
shipment of arms to verify and so forth our 
credentials, we turned around and cited 
that we didn’t go along with governments 
that supported terrorism. They made it 
pretty plain they didn’t support terrorism 
either. And we then—or I said, well, all 
right, let them prove their good faith if we 
do this in using whatever influence they 
have to see if they could get those terrorists 
to release our hostages. 

Never at any time did we view this as 
trading weapons for hostages, because we 
weren't doing anything for the kidnapers. 
But we knew someone that evidently might 
have an ability to open a door, and they did 
get two of them out. And when the news 
broke that blew the whole thing over, we 
were expecting two more in the next 48 
hours that are still hostages. 

Q. Mr. President, respectfully—— 

Q. I’m sorry, we don’t have much 
time—— 

The President. But now, your question—— 


Q. I want to give way to Peter [Peter 
Jennings, ABC News], because—want to get 
his question—— 

The President. Well, wait a minute. Let 
me just finish, and then I will—but what 
you said about George. I don’t think it’d be 
right for me to discuss what his position was 
on things. But there was a disagreement 
among our people that they—not that I was 
trading arms for hostages, but that that, if it 
became known, what we were doing, it 
would be viewed as that. And those individ- 
uals were absolutely right, because every- 
body has viewed it since and misconstrued it 
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that we were trading, as a ransom, hostages 
for arms. 

Q. Let’s talk—because we’re short of 
time. 

The President. All right. 

Q. Give way to Pete. 

Q. My last question: I think a lot of peo- 
ple’s, of mine, sir, is about the dollar. You 
said not very long ago that the dollar had 
fallen as far as you thought it should go, and 
it continued to fall. What would you like to 
say or do now to stop it from falling fur- 
ther? 

The President. Well, I don’t think we’ve 
done anything to contribute to its falling 
further. It isn’t a case at where sometimes 
in the past when it was certainly overpriced 
that we have made efforts to balance it up. 
I’ve often wondered sometimes—they keep 
talking about the government—or the 
dollar falling, or is it maybe that some of 
those foreign currencies that were way 
below value have come up to where they 
properly should be. 

But it is fluctuating, and we’re interested 
in stabilization. And I think that some of 
the things we’ve done are leading, and have 
led to, that. A sudden surge of cutting inter- 
est rates in some of our trading allies 
abroad did have the effect again of making 
the dollar fall, but that was their doing, not 
ours. 

Q. Mr. President, covered some ground— 
more to cover. We’d like to thank you very 
much for joining us. 

The President. Well, thank you. 


Note: The interview began at 2:35 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House and 
was broadcast at 8 p.m. Participants in the 
interview included Peter Jennings, ABC 
News; Dan Rather, CBS News; Bernard 
Shaw, Cable Network News; and Tom 
Brokaw, NBC News. 


Department of the Treasury 





Nomination of Mark Sullivan III To Be 
General Counsel. December 4. 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Mark Sullivan III to be 
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General Counsel for the Department of the 
Treasury. He would succeed Robert Mi- 
chael Kimmitt. 

Since 1985 Mr. Sullivan has been Associ- 
ate Director for Legal and Financial Affairs 
for the Office of Presidential Personnel at 
the White House, Washington, DC. Mr. Sul- 
livan is also a member of the Council of the 
Administrative Conference of the United 
States, 1986-1987. Prior to this he was a 
partner with Baker & Hostetler in Washing- 
ton, DC, 1984-1985. Mr. Sullivan was Spe- 
cial Counsel to the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, 1979-1985. 

Mr. Sullivan graduated from Yale Univer- 
sity (B.A., 1964) and the University of Vir- 
ginia (LL.B., 1967). He was born December 
18, 1941, in Washington, DC. Mr. Sullivan is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Bethesda, MD. 


National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Years 1988 and 1989 





Statement by the Assistant to the President 
for Press Relations. December 4, 1987 





The President today signed into law.H.R. 
1748, the Department of Defense authori- 
zation act for fiscal years 1988 and 1989. 

The President is pleased that the objec- 
tionable provisions of this bill pertaining to 
arms control have been deleted or modified 
in an acceptable form. We hope that parti- 
san or unilateral action can be avoided in 
this area in the future and that the Con- 
gress will work cooperatively with the exec- 
utive branch as we continue high-level dis- 
cussions with the Soviet Union. It is impera- 
tive that our government speak with one 
voice in order to protect and advance USS. 
interests in these negotiations. 

The authorization bill allows $3.9 billion 
for the Strategic Defense Initiative, up 
slightly from $3.6 billion in 1987. This fund- 
ing level will permit a strong technology 
program, however there will be delays in 
important experiments in both space and 
ground based technologies. 

We are also pleased to note that yester- 
day the Senate Appropriations Committee 


showed bipartisan support for the Strategic 
Defense Initiative by approving the same 
$3.9 billion level and by passing language 
unanimously that supports the program 
fully. Their bill also contains no harmful 
arms control provisions. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 1748 is Public Law 
100-180, approved December 4. 


Unemployment Rate/Federal Deficit 
Reduction 





Statement by the Assistant to the President 
for Press Relations. December 4, 1987 





Total employment in November rose by 
327,000, and the unemployment rate de- 
clined by .1 percent to 5.8 percent. Espe- 
cially encouraging is that manufacturing 
employment rose by 69,000 jobs, with wide- 
spread gains in most industrial categories. 
The economic expansion continues into its 
60th month, and the signs indicate that the 
expansion will continue much longer. 

The strong employment growth in No- 
vember is one sign that confidence in the 
economy remains steadfast. This is especial- 
ly encouraging in view of the recent stock 
market declines. 

As the unemployment rate continues to 
improve, the new deficit reduction agree- 
ment keeps swiftly making its way through 
the legislative process. The Senate Finance 
Committee has reported out a revenue 
package that is in keeping with the budget 
agreement approved by the President. 
While we do have some reservations about 
some of the provisions, we commend Sena- 
tor Lloyd Bentsen and his committee for 
their quick and dedicated action on this im- 
portant piece of the economic puzzle. 

On the spending side, we have serious 
concerns about the omnibus spending bill. 
First, it does not specifically include the 
$2.6 billion in discretionary spending cuts 
called for by the agreement between the 
President and congressional leadership. 
Second, it does not continue the important 
aid to the Nicaraguan resistance. And it 
contains various extraneous provisions that 
do not belong. 
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The administration is continuing to work 
closely with the appropriate committees to 
ensure a responsible budget package, one 
that maintains the integrity of the deficit 
reduction package. We urge the leadership 
to quickly and fully implement all aspects 
of the budget agreement. 


Archivist of the United States 





Remarks at the Swearing-in Ceremony for 
Don W. Wilson. December 4, 1987 





The President. It’s an honor to be here in 
this place dedicated to our history with ail 
of you who do so much to preserve the 
record of that history and to make it come 
alive for your fellow Americans. Special 
greetings to the Wilson family. We all share 
your pride and joy at this moment. 

And if I could just interject a word to all 
of you who work in this building, I want 
you to know that I have a special fondness 
for this place. You see, behind me is the 
Constitution—200 years old, and also 
behind me, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—211 years old. And I can’t help think- 
ing that around here I’m just a young whip- 
persnapper. [Laughter] 

But we’ve come together today to witness 
an important event in the history of our 
National Archives: the swearing-in of Don 
W. Wilson as the first Archivist selected to 
manage the National Archives as an inde- 
pendent agency. Mr. Wilson is more than 
qualified, as you’ve already heard, for this 
high post, both by academic background 
and years of experience. He holds a doctor- 
ate in American history. He served as Histo- 
rian and Deputy Director of the Eisenhow- 
er Library in Abilene. He has held the post 
of associate director of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. And since 1981, Mr. 
Wilson has served as the Director of the 
Gerald Ford Library and Museum in Grand 
Rapids. 

Perhaps most important, Mr. Wilson has a 
vision—a vision of what the National Ar- 
chives can become. He has said that he 
would like the Archives to grow into a na- 
tional cultural resource as treasured as the 
Smithsonian and the Library of Congress. 
And he has stated—and here I quote: “Tra- 
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ditionally, our foremost concern in the Na- 
tional Archives has been the historical re- 
searcher. While this will, and _ should, 
remain undisturbed as a basic mission, 
many of us recognize that the Archives 
could serve a larger audience—a history- 
minded public excited about their country’s 
past.” 

With that in mind and conscious of the 
documents that are with us in this room, I 
wonder whether you would join me in con- 
sidering three moments in the history of 
our nation. 

First, it is 1787. Fifty-five delegates have 
gathered in Philadelphia from the newly in- 
dependent and united States, charged with 
revising the weak Articles of Confederation. 
The men inside Independence Hall are 
worried. Just a few years before, many had 
risked property and life itself in signing the 
Declaration of Independence—that very 
document. And now they faced a sobering 
question: Had they and their countrymen 
overreached? Could this raw, new Republic 
survive? Or would it be torn apart by dis- 
putes between the States, lack of finance, 
pressure from the great powers of Europe? 

The delegates faced those challenges and 
surmounted them, producing the Constitu- 
tion of the United States—that very docu- 
ment—now two centuries old, in reverence 
and honor. 

Now it is February 1861. Abraham Lin- 
coln has been making his way slowly east- 
ward from Springfield to Washington to 
take the oath of office as President. And 
like the men of 1787, Lincoln faced a ques- 
tion. Once again, that question: Could the 
Republic survive? 

Before dawn on the 22d, he spoke to a 
crowd that had gathered to catch a glimpse 
of him. He had often asked himself, Mr. 
Lincoln said, what great principle or idea it 
was that had held the Union together for so 
long. “It was not,” he said, “the mere 
matter of the separation of the colonies 
from the motherland.” And as the great 
man pondered the deeper meaning on 
America, he referred to a document. 

Instead, he said, it was “something in that 
declaration giving liberty not alone to the 
people of this country but hope to the 
world. It was that which gave promise that 
in due course the weights should be lifted 
from the shoulders of all men.” 
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Well, the final moment that I’d like you 
to join me in considering requires no imag- 
ining. It is now, the present. 

Like the-men of 1787, like Lincoln in 
1861, indeed, like every generation of 
Americans throughout our history, we, too, 
face the question: Will this nation, founded 
in freedom, flourish? Will it continue to 
extend the hope of liberty to all the world? 

It’s my belief that during these past 7 
years we’ve done much to restore our 
nation—restore our economy and defenses, 
restore our basic values, even restore a 
sense of our own fundamental goodness as a 
people. Yes, I feel certain that despite the 
challenges that beset us, this nation of free- 
dom will flourish. 

But if we’re to succeed in the future, we 
must learn our own past and learn to look 
at these and other documents and hear the 
echoes and sense the greatness and draw 
strength. For to study American history is, 
in a sense, to study free will. It is to see that 
all our greatness has been built up by spe- 
cific acts of choice and determination, and 
it is to see how very fragile our nation is, 
how very quickly so much that we cherish 
could be lost. 

All this is really only a way of elaborating 
what I suggested at the beginning: that 
what you at the National Archives do is of 
tremendous significance and that Don Wil- 
son’s vision for the Archives is a vision of 
national importance. 

And to all of you, my thanks. 

And to Don Wilson, congratulations. 


[At this point, the oath of office was adminis- 
tered.]} 

The Archivist. President Reagan, distin- 
guished guests, colleagues, first let me say 
that I am both excited and very honored to 
assume this office as Archivist of the United 
States. I thank each and every one of you 
for being here today to share with me in 
this important occasion. I believe it pays 
tribute to the National Archives and honors 
it as an institution. A special thank you 
to President Reagan, to Dick Cheney, to 
David Matthews, and Bob Warner,' for 


1 Representative Dick Cheney of Wyo- 
ming; David Matthews, director of the Ket- 
tering Foundation; and Robert M. Warner, 
former Archivist of the United States. 


taking time out of their very busy schedules 
to participate in this ceremony. 


Before I give a very few brief remarks on 
a couple of goals that I have, there are two 
other people I want to publicly recognize 
today. The first is Dr. Frank Burke, whose 
able leadership as Acting Archivist over the 
last 32 months has kept the institution 
growing and has provided many strong 
foundations upon which we can continue to 
build. Thank you, Frank. 


The second person I want to recognize is 
my wife, Patsy, whose personal strength 
and confidence in my abilities have often 
times exceeded my own over the past few 
years. It is her love and faith that were 
major ingredients in making this day possi- 
ble for us. Thank you. 

Independence for the National Archives, 
I believe, provides an unparalleled opportu- 
nity to expand the agency’s impact. To lead 
the National Archives at this important 
juncture is a personal and professional chal- 
lenge which I accept enthusiastically. First 
and foremost, I believe we must remember 
that the National Archives is more than this 
beautiful building gracing Pennsylvania 
Avenue midway between the Capitol and 
the White House. It is truly a national 
agency, with over 3,000 dedicated employ- 
ees in more than 30 locations in 14 States. 
It has the potential to influence every area 
of archives and manuscripts in the United 
States and most of the world. I believe the 
time has come for this important agency to 
serve a broader audience and develop an 
expanded mission. The bicentennial cele- 
bration of the birth of our government and 
our forms of government and their institu- 
tions provide a unique opportunity for the 
National Archives to begin to grow in this 
area. 


Another future opportunity for the Na- 
tional Archives leadership lies in formulat- 
ing a national archival collecting policy. It 
is, it seems to me, time for the Nation’s 
largest and most significant archives to 
move beyond concern for its own records 
and play a leadership role in determining a 
policy for documenting our national herit- 
age. I am convinced that the National Ar- 
chives can articulate the national interest 
and identification preservation in making 
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available the archival records at all levels of 
government. 

I think that the National Archives can 
energize. It can coordinate, promote, and 
consult without centralizing or seeking to 
control. Generations of specialized research- 
ers and ordinary citizens will benefit if we 
are now able to establish a sound and 
thoughtful national records policy. 

I believe all agree that the basic mission 
of the National Archives is to preserve for 
posterity our nation’s most important docu- 
ments. As Archivist of the United States, I 
intend to fulfill that mission by providing 
the agency with aggressive, creative, profes- 
sional leadership, to work to give the staff 
of the National Archives the resources 
needed to carry out the responsibilities 
given us. I believe that innovation and the 
ability to adapt to present-day needs must 
be among the agency’s highest priorities. 

The tasks facing us are both enormous 
and challenging. The National Archives 
today requires leadership, ingenuity, and a 
long-term professional commitment to rec- 
ordskeeping and public service. Now is a 
time when there is a greater awareness 
than ever before of the needs of the Nation- 
al Archives. Today we have more concert- 
ed, collective support and appreciation of 
its mission by users, by constituent groups, 
by the White House, and by Congress, than 
any time in its history. That makes now a 
time of opportunity as well as great obliga- 
tion. 

As seventh Archivist of the United States, 
I am prepared to fully commit myself to 
these challenges and these responsibilities. 
Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:31 a.m. in 


the main rotunda at the National Archives 
Building. 


Anticrime Coalition 





Remarks at a White House Briefing. 
December 4, 1987 





Thank you all very much, and welcome 
to the White House complex. White House 
complex—that’s what they call these build- 
ings. Makes you wonder, can’t anything in 
Washington ever be simple? [Laughter] 
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Seeing all of you here today is a particu- 
lar pleasure for me, because together you 
speak for some of the causes that are closest 
to my heart, some of the most important 
reasons our administration came to Wash- 
ington in the first place. 


Some of you are law enforcement offi- 
cers. Some are civilians who work for vic- 
tims’ rights. Some are fighting obscenity 
and the unspeakable evil of child pornogra- 
phy. Others are working to prevent drug 
abuse. In the past 4 or 5 months, I’ve heard 
a lot of talk—much of it, to put it most 
kindly, inaccurate—about our social agenda, 
particularly as it applies to the courts. Well, 
if anyone wants to know our true agenda, 
there’s no need to go any farther than this 
room, because your agenda is our agenda. 


I don’t need to tell anyone here the sad, 
often tragic story of years of judicial solicita- 
tion for every conceivable right of criminals 
and neglect for the victims of crime, of 
playing fast and loose with first amendment 
rights in a way that gave too many pornog- 
raphers free rein, of fanciful constitutional 
arguments used to throw out long and hard 
police work, and of the price our nation has 
paid for all of this. 


One way, for example, that we’ve paid 
that price has been in the wider and wider 
availability of pornography. The sale of por- 
nography was once said to be victimless. 
But common sense should have told us all 
along that pornography has many victims— 
among them, children. 

I read a statistic recently that, in a single 
day, one dial-a-porn company has received 
800,000 calls. I’m told that the great pro- 
portion of those calls are thought to have 
been made by children. There’s nothing 
victimless about those children. The time 
has come for this to stop. 


Let me mention here—and I’ve recently 
sent Congress a bill that will make it easier 
for law enforcement officials to fight ob- 
scenity and child pornography. But incred- 
ible as it may seem, there are well-meaning 
people who will oppose it. 

The most extreme say that the first 
amendment protects child pornographers as 
they publish and distribute their products. 
However well-intended, that kind of extre- 
mism should not be allowed to prevail. It’s 
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not what the Constitution requires. I hope I 
can count on your support in getting this 
bill enacted into law. [Applause] I should 
have known you'd feel that way. [Laughter] 
By the way, we could also use a boost with 
our criminal justice reform legislation. 

I hope I can count on your support on 
something else as well, and it’s the principal 
reason that we’re here today. I have nomi- 
nated a judge to the Supreme Court who is 
realistic about pornography and crime in 
general: Judge Anthony M. Kennedy. 

Judge Kennedy has been on my short list 
from the very start. A graduate of Stanford 
University and the Harvard Law School, he 
has served 12 years on the 9th Circuit 
Court of Appeals. There he won the respect 
of his fellow jurists and the lawyers who 
practice before that court. He participated 
in over 1,400 decisions and wrote more 
than 400 opinions. He earned the reputa- 
tion for being a balanced and fair judge and 
one who is tough on crime and concerned 
about the victims of crime. 


As he said earlier this year: Victims’ “dis- 
satisfaction with the criminal justice system 
represents a failure of the system to achieve 
its goals.” And then he added: “The signifi- 
cant criminal law decisions of the Warren 
Court focused on the relation of the accused 
to the state, and the police as an instrument 
of the state. Little or no thought was 
given to the position of the victims.” Well, 
that’s a note of compassion and realism that 
is too often missing in our courts. 

Realism runs through all his work on the 
bench. He argued in one dissent, for exam- 
ple, for a “good faith” exception to the ex- 
clusionary rule, and saw his position ulti- 
mately adopted by the Supreme Court. 
That was in a drug case, by the way. And 
for realism about police work, the opinion 
he wrote in that case sets a high standard. 
He said, and I'll quote again: “You don’t 
have to read many cases involving illegal 
drug traffic before it becomes clear exactly 
what was going on at the residences de- 
scribed by the officer’s affidavit.” And he 
concluded: “Whatever the merits of the ex- 
clusionary rule, its rigidities become com- 
pounded unacceptably when courts pre- 
sume innocent conduct when the only 
commonsense explanation for it is ongoing 
criminal activity.” 


Another example of his realism—last year 
Judge Kennedy upheld a lower court when 
it imposed the maximum sentence allowed 
by law against a child pornographer. His 
opinion focused on the severe psychologi- 
cal harm victims of child pornography 
endure and the great likelihood that child 
pornographers will, when released, commit 
the same crimes again. We need more real- 
ism like that on the Nation’s highest court. 
We need Judge Kennedy on our highest 
court. 

But let me add another thought here. 
Being tough on crime doesn’t require tor- 
tured constitutional reasoning. The Consti- 
tution itself is tough on crime; it was in- 
tended to “establish justice” and “ensure 
domestic tranquility.” It provides a system 
for discovering the truth, releasing the in- 
nocent, and punishing the guilty, not for 
subjecting the police to an endless guessing 
game about the rules. 

Not long ago, I heard about a case that 
involved a particularly horrible murder and 
that illustrates just what’s too often wrong 
in our courts. A man threw his girlfriend’s 
10-month-old child down the trash chute of 
her 11-story apartment building. He was ar- 
rested, tried, and convicted. But the convic- 
tion was thrown out on appeal. Citing heav- 
ily from U.S. Supreme Court rulings, the 
State appeals court decided that the man 
had been denied equal justice under the 
law, because he was not taken before a 
court commissioner within 24 hours of 
arrest. No, he was taken 24 hours and 12 
minutes after arrest. So, he’s out walking 
the streets now. 

We've had enough decisions like that. 
The Supreme Court sets the tone for all 
courts in our land, as well as establishing 
precedence in the Federal judiciary. I hope 
we'll have your active support as the Senate 
deliberates on confirming Judge Anthony 
Kennedy to the Supreme Court. 

And now, I know you’ve heard a number 
of people, and you’ve heard enough from 
me. 


So, thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:04 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 
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Cuban Inmate Riots 
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I want to commend Attorney General 
Meese for his handling of the prison dis- 
turbances in Georgia and Louisiana. I am 
extremely gratified that all of the hostages 
are now safe. 

I would like to thank all of the law en- 
forcement agencies involved, including the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, the FBI, the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, the 
U.S. Marshals Service, the Community Rela- 
tions Service, and. the State and local law 
enforcement agencies in Georgia and Lou- 
isiana. The patience and professionalism 
demonstrated by all of the agencies in- 
volved have been rewarded. 

I would also like to thank Bishop Roman 
and the other members of the Cuban- 
American community for their assistance in 
addressing a very difficult problem. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





November 29 

The President returned to Washington, 
DC, after spending the Thanksgiving holi- 
day at Rancho del Cielo, CA. 


November 30 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—King Olav V of Norway; 

—the Cabinet, to discuss the upcoming 
U.S.S.R.-U.S. summit and the Federal 
deficit reduction plan. 
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The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in areas of Louisiana as a result 
of tornadoes and severe flooding, which oc- 
curred on November 15. He directed the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency 
to provide funds to supplement State and 
local efforts to repair the damage. 


December 1 


The President met at the White House 
with the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs. 


December 2 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 


—the Republican congressional leader- 
ship, to discuss the Federal deficit re- 
duction plan; 


—the vice chairmen of the Republican 
National Committee inaugural anniver- 
sary dinner; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz; 


—the University of Maryland women’s 
field hockey team, who won the 1987 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
championship. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint or designate the following individ- 
uals to be members of the White House 
Conference for a Drug Free America. 
These are new positions. 


Robert K. Corbin, of Arizona. Since 1978 Mr. 
Corbin has been attorney general of Arizona in 
Phoenix. 


John C. Danforth, of Missouri. Since 1976 Mr. 
Danforth has been U.S. Senator from Missouri. 


William Douglas Fritts, Jr.. of Vermont. Since 
1985 Mr. Fritts has been director of political 
affairs for the Health Insurance Association of 
America in Washington, DC. 


Robert P. Keim, of New York. Since 1966 Mr. 
Keim has been president of the Advertising 
Council, Inc., in New York, NY. 





Mary Jeanne Kreek, of New York. Since 1967 Dr. 
Kreek has been associate professor and physi- 
cian at Rockefeller University in New York, 
NY. 


Diane H. Marowitz, of Ohio. Since 1983 Mrs. 
Marowitz has been national vice president for 
the National Council of Jewish Women, and 
since 1984 she has been program coordinator 
for the YWCA in Cincinnati, OH. 


Patrick J. Purcell, of Connecticut. Since 1986 
Mr. Purcell has been publisher and president 
of the New York Post and since 1984 the presi- 
dent and publisher of the Boston Herald. 


Joseph E. Santucci, Jr., of the District of Colum- 
bia. Since 1986 Mr. Santucci has been associate 
general counsel for the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters in Washington, DC. 


Ivan L. Sidney, of Arizona. Since 1981 Mr. 
Sidney has been tribal chairman of the Hopi 
Tribe in Kykotsmovi, AZ. 


December 3 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—Members of Congress; 


—Hugh T. Farley, departing chairman of 
the Council of State Governments; 


—Jessica Riley, the poster child for Better 
Hearing and Speech Month. 


December 4 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—the congressional leadership; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 


The White House announced that the Ag- 
gregate Report on Personnel for the fiscal 
year 1987, prepared pursuant to title 3, 
United States Code, section 113, is being 
transmitted to the Speaker of the House 
and the President of the Senate. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted November 30 


Anthony M. Kennedy, 

of California, to be an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
vice Lewis F. Powell, Jr., retired. 


Submitted December 1 


Ann Dore McLaughlin, 
of the District of Columbia, to be Secretary 
of Labor. 


Withdrawn December 1 


Fred S. Hoffman, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, vice Robert B. Sims, resigned, 
which was sent to the Senate on October 6, 
1987. 


Frank J. Gaffney, Jr., 

of Pennsylvania, to be an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, vice Richard N. Perle, re- 
signed, which was sent to the Senate on 
April 22, 1987. 


Submitted December 2 


Leonard H.O. Spearman, Sr., 

of Texas, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Rwanda. 


William Robert Hair, 

of West Virginia, to be United States Mar- 
shal for the Northern District of West Vir- 
ginia for the term of 4 years, vice Ronald A. 
Donell, resigned. 


Marvin T. Runyon, 

of Tennessee, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority for the term expiring May 18, 1996, 
vice Richard Merrell Freeman, resigned. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted December 4 


Mark Sullivan III, 
of Maryland, to be General Counsel for the 


Department of the Treasury, vice Robert 
Michael Kimmitt, resigned. 


T.S. Ary, 

of Oklahoma, to be Director of the Bureau 
of Mines, vice Robert Carlton Horton, re- 
signed. 


Susan E. Phillips, 

of Virginia, to be a Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner for the term of 7 years from Septem- 
ber 26, 1987, vice Patricia Price Bailey, 
term expired. 


Alvin H. Bernstein, 

of Rhode Island, to be a member of the 
National Council on the Humanities for a 
term expiring January 26, 1992, vice 
Charles Ray Ritcheson, term expired. 


Thomas F. Faught, Jr., 

of Pennsylvania, to be an Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, vice Melvyn R. Paisley, 
resigned. 


Rudy Lozano, 

of Indiana, to be United States District 
Judge for the Northern District of Indiana, 
vice Michael S. Kanne, elevated. 


Grace Flores-Hughes, 

of Texas, to be Director, Community Rela- 
tions Service, for a term of 4 years, vice 
Gilbert G. Pompa, deceased. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released December 1 


Announcement: 

Nomination of William Robert Hair to be 
United States Marshal for the Northern Dis- 
trict of West Virginia 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released December 2 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the preliminary report of 
the Presidential Commission on the Human 
Immunodeficiency Virus Epidemic—by 
James D. Watkins, Chairman of the Presi- 
dential Commission on the Human Immun- 
odeficiency Virus Epidemic 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the AIDS virus and Feder- 
al efforts to monitor its nationwide 
impact—by Secretary of Health and Human 
Services Otis R. Bowen and James O. Mason, 
Director of the Centers for Disease Control 


Released December 3 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Rudy Lozano to be United 
States District Judge for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Indiana 


Released December 4 


Fact sheet: 
Task Force on Adoption 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved November 29 


H.R. 1451 / Public Law 100-175 
Older Americans Act Amendments of 1987 


Approved November 30 


S.J. Res. 98 / Public Law 100-176 
To designate the week of November 29, 
1987, through December 5, 1987, as “Na- 
tional Home Health Care Week” 


Approved December I 


S. 1158 / Public Law 100-177 
Public Health Service Amendments of 1987 





Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved December 2 
H.R. 2112 / Public Law 100-178 


Intelligence Authorization Act, Fiscal Year 
1988 


Approved December 3 


HJ. Res. 404 / Public Law 100-179 
To provide for the temporary extension of 
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Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved December 3—Continued 


certain programs relating to housing and 
community development, and for other 
purposes 


Approved December 4 
H.R. 1748 / Public Law 100-180 


National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Years 1988 and 1989 
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